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BRET HARTE 
From a caricature by “Spy.” 


Bret Harte’s Tragedy , 


By Henry Seme, CANBY 

ACH new life of Bret Harze be- 

comes less picturesque and more 

factual. The biography which H. 

C. Merwin wrote in 1911 was sig- 
nificantly subtitled “With some account 
of the California pioneers,” which enabled 
the author to supply a glowing back- 
ground to the stories of the gold fields and 
Harte’s early life in California, of which 
not much was really known. As Harte 
himself in later days permitted a legend 
of an Argonaut’s youth to grow among 
his friends, so Mr. Merwin, more legiti- 
mately, built around the slender biog- 
raphy of Harte’s California years a rich 
fund of anecdote and might-have-been. 
But when Geoffrey Bret Harte edited in 
1926 the letters of Bret Harte, the frontier, 
the gulches, and the Sierras gave place 
to the story of a frustrated man whose 
youth, however spent, seemed important 
only because it was a pocket from which 
some gold could be continuously dug to 
support an exigent and apparently rather 
disagreeable wife at home in America. 
Mr. Stewart has restored California, but 
with most of its glamour gone. The legend 
of Indian fighter and intrepid express 
messenger is exploded, but thanks to his 
careful researches and good judgment, a 
youthful Bret Harte emerges who is con- 
sistent with the later man as we know 
him through his letters. 

Bret Harte proves to have been neither 
pioneer nor Argonaut. A confirmed East- 
erner (as afterward a confirmed expa- 
triate), son of a school teacher, well read 
and a dandy even in youth, he came as a 
boy to a rather dull Oakland after the saga 
days were over. “Gone were the flannel 
shirts, the knee-boots, the revolver belts; 
they had yielded to top hats and broad- 
cloth.” As a school teacher and perhaps, 
though not certainly, as an amateur pro- 
spector, he saw the mining camps when 
their heyday was over, when already 
stories were circulating of a brilliant past, 





* Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile. By 
George R. Stewart, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1931. $5. 
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What Saturday Review Readers Think 





QUESTION 


from books? 


time? 
being published? 


recently? 


sult more wary of buying? 


vertised? 


. is dishonest in its appeal? 
erly? 


were more accessible? 


the books themselves? 


siastic? 


Bb. 
C. 
D 
A 
B 
Cc 
, 2 
B 
Cc 


you into buying? 


* Did not answer question. 


Answers from cities 





. Are you buying as many books as ever? | 59 
. Are you buying fewer books only because you 


. Are the radio and the movies distracting you 
. Is the magazine usurping much of your reading 


. Is it becoming increasingly difficult for you to 
select your books because of too many books 


. Are you buying fewer books because you feel 
that the quality of what you buy has fallen off 


. Are you buying fewer books because you feel 
that the moral tone of literature has been low- 


. Is the price of books keeping you from buying 
as generously as you used to?...... 


ee ee 


. Have you become price-conscious and as a re- 


. Has the popular reprint cut in on your purchases 
Ge I INE os bas th od nsec awe 


. Has the library, rental or public, made you more 


. A. Is membership in book clubs limiting your 
ee ee 


B. Are you concentrating on book club choices 


. Do you find that publisher’s advertising: 
A. fails to whet your appetite for the books ad- 


. Is the bookstore failing to serve you prop- 
. Would you buy more books if a beokstore 


. Do you feel the need of more bookstores? 244 
. Is the book review serving as a substitute for 


. Are reviews of books too uniformly enthu- 


. Are reviews so dull that they fail to stimulate 


Total number of questionnaires answered. . .1,417 


Answers from towns and rural districts 


No | Blank* 


431 
604 


219 


905—64% 
512—36% 











The Book Buyer Speaks Out 


By CHARLES E. RUSH 
Associate Librarian of the Yale University Library 


An analysis of the questionnaire published in the Saturday Review of December 19 
and reprinted above. 


OW perfectly simple and sen- 

sible a good idea seems to all of 

us, after someone suggests it 

and then does something about 
it. At last the reading-buyer is having his 
say. It actually occurred to someone in 
New York to consult him about this game 
of making, selecting, and selling books. 
Gateway receipts seemed to decrease, at- 
tendance decline, and interest wane, even 
before the advent of the depression. What 
could the matter be? Owners and coaches 
among the publishers had already gone 
into a huddle. Officials and stretcher-men 
among the booksellers were in dismayed 
conference. Those in the press box could 
not agree (as usual) on the difficulty. Re- 
viewers, with time watches, sideline 
markers, and water buckets, ran about 
distractedly. Every author on the field 
seemed discouraged. No team work was 
discernible. Goals were lost in the dusk. 
Suddenly, out of the press box came the 








suggestion to interview the bleachers. 
Their money supports the game. Their in- 
terest makes or breaks a player, and many 
an owner, official, and sideline man as 
well. Why, surely, they might have some 
conclusions, some ideas. “Here they are.” 

Voluntarily 1,417 men and women, rep- 
resenting every state in the Union, to- 
gether with a good representation from 
Canada, answered the fourteen questions 
placed before them by the Saturday Re- 
view. The response was amazing. Nearly 
36% represented the small town and 
country districts. Less than 20% of the 
responses were from New York. Further- 
more, 80% of the total number contrib- 
uted pertinent and helpful comments on 
their answers, and offered additional sug- 
gestions. It is on the basis of these that 
the following tentative interpretations 
have been drawn. This expression of 
opinion by readers of the Saturday Re- 
view type deserves careful study by those 





rr 


who are creatively and financially con- 
cerned in the production, distribution, 
and appreciation of books. 

At this particular time two-thirds of 
these 1,417 buyers are purchasing fewer 
books than formerly, more than half of 
whom attribute their reduced buying to 
reduced income. An equal number (38%) 
state that financial circumstances are not 
affecting their buying. Nearly a fourth of 
the total do not explain why they are 
buying more or less, but the above pro- 
portions are sufficiently indicative to be 
convincing evidence. Witness, however, 
this comment from San Francisco: 


The fact that I happen to be purchas- 
ing as many books as ever has nothing to 
do with the case. It appears to me mere- 
ly that the book business is over-ex- 
panded. Movies, magazines, and radio 
have cut in, but certainly book sales are 
much larger than they were before these 
factors arrived. There are as many good 
books as ever being published, but there 
are far, far too many poor books issued. 
Books last no longer than a popular 
song and must be remaindered if they 
don’t sell quickly. Price-consciousness, 
book clubs, and rental libraries are not 
first rate hindrances. The primary cause 
appears to be that publishers issue too 
many books, that there are too many 
publishers, and that promotion is scat- 
tered broadcast over hundreds and hun- 
dreds of books. There are at least sixty 
important publishers who issue at least 
twenty “important” books each year. 
The buying public, for all its expansion, 
is small, particularly those who read 
books. Twelve books a year Is a very 
good average for tie average book 
reader; thus for every book read ninety- 
nine others remain unread, not count- 
ing reprints, classics, and sheer pulp on 
which some of the book reading time of 
this average book reader is spent. Un- 
fortunately the book business has grown 
faster than the book reading public. It 
will have to be curtailed through the 
unpleasant law of supply and demand. 


Most of my book-loving friends feel 
the same way about book buying—we 
would, if we could, but we can’t. As it 
is, I buy very few books, more often 
poetry or biography than fiction which 
I read for a dime each at my local book- 
store rental library.—(Philadelphia) 


Be prepared now for evidence which 
either supports or conflicts with a very 
positive theory. By an overwhelming vote 


HER POSTURE. 

By ALLEN TATE. 
“JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU.” 

Reviewed by Georce R. HAvENs. 
“THE EMERGENCE OF MAN.” 

Reviewed by HENSHAW Warp. 
“HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERA- 

TURE.” 

Reviewed by GrusEPPE PREZZOLINI. 
“SHERIDAN.” 

Reviewed by A. Howarp MENEELY. 
“DOCTOR KERKHOVEN.” 

Reviewed by Basi Davenport. 
“THE GOLDEN VASE.” 

Reviewed by Rosert HErRIck. 
“THIS MAN IS MY BROTHER.” 

Reviewed by CLiInton Simpson. 
HUMAN BEING. 


By CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 


Next Week 


LYTTON STRACHEY. 
By Craupe M. Fuess. 
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of 10 to 1 the radio and the movies are 
declared to have no distracting influence 
on the purchase or use of books. In many 
circles the opposite view has been a very 
common alibi. Why not assume that the 
question is settled, at least for the devo- 
tees of good reading? Check these amuse- 
ments out of the picture, save as helpful 
agencies. Those who serve the reading 
public in educational capacities have long 
known and repeatedly claimed that any 
activity which develops curiosity and in- 
creases knowledge also stimulates new 
reading interests. The desire to learn more 
about things seen and heard is a common 
human trait. From Mt. Vernon comes this 
solution: “Rather than being distracted 
by radio and the movies, I find books a 
refuge from an oversupply of sound.” 

Do magazines usurp reading time? 1,024 
subscribers of the Saturday Review say 
“no”: 376 say “yes.” If the question had 
been stated more clearly, it is probable 
that the negative result would have been 
even greater. By means of periodicals of 
various kinds, readers receive their most 
frequent and continuous reminders of 
books. Save in excessive use they must 
and surely do synchronize effectively. 
“‘Usurp’ is a misleading word. Magazines 
do fill a genuine need in a cultured life. 
They keep the mind refreshed but they do 
not drive out good books. They offer an 
economic substitute for book-buying, 
however, when book prices are prohibi- 
tive.” (Cincinnati) “Yes, we’ve had too 
many magazines, but our very vice has 
reformed us. They have become uniform- 
ly worse, and we’ve cancelled our sub- 
scriptions.” (Detroit) It is useless to treat 
magazines as enemies of good books. In- 
stead they can become the most helpful 
of cohorts. 


st 


Over one-half of the voters state that 
the multiplicity of new books does not in- 
crease the difficulties in selection; 42% 
report that the flood of new titles confuses 
‘them seriously. “There is a welter of new 
books, but not by any means too many. 
It is in the monotony of subject that they 
become burdensome in volume.” (Chi- 
cago) “The* market is too flooded with 
small collections by unknown poets at 
high prices and with third-rate biog- 
raphies of people one cares nothing about, 
most of which have too little permanent 
value for one to feel a desire either to re- 
read or to own. Here and there a ‘Hatter’s 
Castle’ lightens the fictional gloom, and 
soon there will be Vachel Lindsay to buy; 
but why not fewer books and better?” 
(Philadelphia) “Too many books are, and 
always have been, published, but never 
too many good books.” aChappaqua) 
“Too many published and too many re- 
viewed. A good book seldom has time to 
be known and recognized as such, un- 
less it happens to be an immediate best 
seller or through high-powered advertis- 
ing becomes such. The good books are lost 
sight of and seldom are we reminded of 
them after the first reviews.” (Buffalo) 
Nature has an effective way of taking care 
of overproduction. This natural law is now 
in operation. 

Are fewer books bought today because 
of any lessening in quality? 61% say 
“no”; over one-fourth say “yes.” Even so, 
in comments on both sides of this argu- 
ment we find this universal sentiment 
which should be a guide to all who write, 
publish, and sell: “Books which we want 
to read only once, we try not to buy.” 
From Tuckahoe comes this stinging crit- 
icism: “Publishers are culpable in not ex- 
ercising editorial powers and barring from 
the press many modern manuscripts. Per- 
haps, instead of sermons of 1720, we must 
suffer the psychoanalysts, pseudo-scien- 
tists, and the indiscretionists.” If the ques- 
tion had been phrased, “Would you buy 
more books today if literary quality de- 
termined publication?” the majority of 
this group of readers certainly would 
have voted affirmatively. The following is 
quite typical of the remarks of those vot- 
ing “no”: “The trade needs higher stand- 
ards of publishing, more good new litera- 
ture, better printing and binding, more 
reprints of standard books in better edi- 
tions. There is nothing so much the mat- 

ter with the book business as mass pro- 
duction and its attendant curse of medi- 








ocrity.” (Salem, Mass.) That which we 
call literary quality is strangely elusive, 
and it shifts, even in definition, from year 
to year and decade to decade. Neverthe- 
less, the good readers, of whom there are 
more these days than writers and pub- 
lishers seem to realize, are constantly 
seeking the latest treasure. Who can an- 
swer this rebuke from Chappaqua: “The 
so-called ‘realistic school’ has written for 
purposes other than literary, and as a 
consequence literature has suffered. It is 
not because of the moral tone but because 
of the ‘money’ tone. That is, too many 
books are written for the ‘best seller’ list. 
. . . Conversely, too few books are being 
written (or at least being published) be- 
cause they had to be written, and because 
the writer had something worth the time 
and effort to say. The publishers today 
are sound business men and see to that. 
No use sacrificing profits for ideals! Of 
course, the root of the matter lies with 
the public who supply the obvious de- 
mand. When literary periodicals, book 
reviewers, and other agencies can edu- 
cate the public to demand more books like 
‘Out of Soundings,’ ‘Desert Island,’ and 
‘Leigh Hunt and His Circle,’ to mention 
only three, the literary quality will take 
care of itself.” 

An impressive 76% of those who an- 
swered the Saturday Review question- 
aire refuse to admit that they buy fewer 
books because they feel that the moral 
tone of literature has been lowered. How- 
ever, the minority comments aggressively, 
“Good books are always wanted, but we 
need to know that they are good all the 
way through.” 

es 


Surely, our friends in the publishing 
offices will harken unto the following ad- 
vice: 749 testify that present prices are a 
deterrent, while 570 answer that prices 
are not keeping them from buying as gen- 
erously as heretofore. By almost the same 
vote, nearly one half of the total admit 
that they have become price-conscious 
and more wary in their buying. Since 
these voluntary reports from readers of 
this Review may be regarded as fairly 
representative of the thoughtful book- 
buying classes in this country, en 
may well consider the telling effect which 
current prices have on the consumer. 
Such experiences as this affect goodwill: 
“I have been particularly disgusted with 
certain recent trade practices of ——, who, 
three months after I purchased their two 
volume edition of ——, came out with a 
one volume edition at half price. It wili 
be a long time before I buy another book 
having their imprint.” (Mt. Vernon) 
Book buying has become an economic 
problem as here illustrated: “I am inter- 
ested in non-fiction of authentic informa- 
tion, poetry, criticism, and fiction of the 
Cather, Fisher, and Galsworthy standard. 
Such fiction and all desirable books of 
poetry sell at the cheapest at $2.50 a vol- 
ume. New non-fiction runs double that 
amount. At Christmas I wished to give 
my friends books of current attraction. 
They received leather goods, lingerie, and 
jewelry—there were no new books worth 
purchasing at $2.00, which was the limit of 
my legitimate expenditure.” (Cincinnati) 
In many quarters it is more than a prob- 
lem: “From a mere living wage I am now 
obliged to take a ten percent cut, so books 
will be more of a luxury than ever, since 
the ones I like rarely cost less than $2.50 
when new, and that is when I want them 





most. I have dozens on my coveted list 
which I will never own fcr the above 
named reason.” (Philadelphia) Cheer up. 
Many titles will be much cheaper by next 
Christmas! 

Possibly your first guess would be that 
reprints affect new book purchases, but 
958 of these 1,417 say they do not. How- 
ever, among the remaining one-fourth 
there is sufficient testimony to bolster up 
the claims of the doubting Thomases. Re- 
prints may not generally appeal to the 
majority of Review subscribers, even 
though a similar number admit that they 
are not buying as many books of any kind 
as previously. “On the whole I do my 
reading in the classics—in the many and 
sundry books of yesteryear. My buying is 
usually confined to special editions, liter- 
ary reprints, etc. I cannot bring myself 
to buying books merely because they are 
bestsellers.” (Evanston) A new day is 
dawning. Bestsellerism is on the point of 
out-moding itself. 

For many years progressive public li- 
braries have convinced most of their 
friends in the publishing and selling busi- 
ness that good library service effectively 
increases general book interest and book 
ownership. Therefore, the result of the 
answers to the ninth question is not sur- 
prising, although the negative returns 
would have been far more emphatic if the 
emphasis had not been placed on rental 
libraries, as was clearly illustrated in the 
comments submitted. Over 60% assure 
the editors that they are not becoming 
more of book-borrowers than book-buy- 
ers. It is repeatedly made evident that 
rental libraries are consciously used as a 
sifting device before making fiction pur- 
chases—a good idea for all concerned. 

You are right—apartment houses are 
partially guilty. Almost one-third of the 
replies indicated shelf-bound conditions 
in as many homes. “I am a steady buyer 
of books and have not the proper house- 
room for them, but I could no more stop 
collecting books than I could stop eating.” 
(Columbus) The following New York 
reader is equally energetic but is more 
limited in shelving capacity and by other 
economic factors: “Because of the phys- 
ical restrictioms of the modern apartment 
it seems to be sensible to devote as much 
space as possible to works that have stood 
the test of time. The last thirty books 
which I read were obtained as follows: 


From rental libraries..... 13 
From public libraries.... 5 
Borrowed from friends... 6 
POPGMOROE 66... sss voces 6 


Booksellers take note! Book clubs are 
not limiting the book purchases of 1,254 
Review readers. Only 85 admit any effect. 
A still greater number (1,300) say that 
they are not concentrating on book club 
choices. Convincing? Why worry? There 
can be no question in cases like this: 
“Book clubs are a help to people who want 
to read good books but haven’t the sense 
to subscribe to a good review, or think 
for themselves. Personally, I like to select 
my own reading.” (Boston) The clubs 
will serve the trade helpfully, if they are 
encouraged to do so. 

At this point we ask for the serious at- 
tention of the publishers, as the following 
figures surely demonstrate the need of 
emergency consideration. A majority of 
those voting announce that publishers’ 
advertising fails to interest them, nearly 
one half state that such advertising is not 
sufficiently far-reaching to impress them, 





Her Posture 


By ALLEN TATE 


OW twenty-four or maybe twenty-five 


Was the woman’s age, but her white brow was sleek; 
Lips parted in surprise; the flawless cheek; 
The long brown hair coiled sullenly alive; 


Her hands, dropt in her lap, could never arrive 
At the novel on the table, being weak; 

Nor breath, expunger of the mortal streak 
Of nature, its own tenement contrive: 

For look you how her body stiffly lies 

Just as she left it, unprepared to stay, 

Her posture waiting on the sleeping eyes, 
While the body’s life deep as a foul well, 
Instinctive as the wind, busy as May, 

Burns out a secret passageway to hell. 





75% assert that it is too full of overstate- 
ments to continue to enlist their faith, and 
50% label it as dishonest and misleading. 
Please reread these figures, which, if typ- 
ical, represent thousands upon thousands 
of similar opinions throvghout the coun- 
try, indicating a wide-spreading adverse 
attitude toward the present kind of pub- 
licity of an honorable business. Why and 
how did this happen? Where will it lead? 
How soon will it end? Why spend money 
on that which so generally fails to interest 
and impress the consumer, and so con- 
sistently kilis faith and produces distrust? 
Observe the exasperation in these com- 
ments: “Blurbs, as a whole, are making 
it impossible to judge a book properly and 
with decent respect for one’s judgment.” 
(Evanston) “The ecstatic advertisements 
make me wish never to lay eyes on an- 
other book. Their enthusiasm is wearying 
and so often shows them up as either mis- 
erable critics or dishonest exploiters.” 
(Plainfield, N. J.) “Buying trustfully 
leaves on one’s shelves too much that does 
not have a lasting value. On moving re- 
cently I was amazed to find how easy it 
was to part from many books I recalled 
having purchased eagerly with sure faith 
in their value.” (Stony Brook, N. Y.) 

It is very clear that many of our 1,417 
correspondents buy direct and are with- 
out the benefit of a local bookseller, or 
most of them have been blessed with ex- 
ceptional book retailing service. Whatever 
the explanation, 74% assure us that the 
bookstore is not failing them, 68% would 
not buy more books if a bookstore were 
more accessible, and 75% do not feel the 
need of more bookstores. There is, I sup- 
pose, a joker somewhere in every ques- 
tionnaire sent out, and this tabulated re- 
sult of answers to question 13 may per- 
haps be the one in this particular case. We 
shall not permit, however, the bookseller 
to escape so easily, even if he is an old 
friend and therefore easily offended. But 
business is business, and the booktrade 
must go on, for every educational and in- 
tellectual reason under the sun. “I haven’t 
encountered one book clerk in ten who 
gave any evidence of understanding the 
rudiments of selling—and not many pro- 
prietors.” (New York City) “The pres- 
ence of a stimulating shop such as the 
Hampshire Bookshop in Northampton in- 
fluenced me to buy a wide diversity of 
books.” (Montclair) “I want to be able to 
go to a store, buy the book, and walk out 
with it under my arm. Can I do this? Not 
in Cincinnati, I can’t, because nine times 
out of ten they do not have the book. 
When I think of my disappointments in 
trying to purchase books in Cincinnati I 
don’t know whether to laugh or weep.” 
“Here in —— the buyers have little dis- 
crimination, they never seem to discover 
the exceptional but care only for the gen- 
eral run of things. When I go away to the 
Hathaway Shop in Wellesley, the Vassar 
Codperative, and many New York shops, 
I find myself returning with armsful.” 
(New Jersey) “Why couldn’t a bookstore 
have a selection nook stocked with sam- 
ples from which customers could order? 
Even far west one would need to wait 
only a week or two.” (Detroit) That is a 
good idea, with which some good seller 
will experiment. 


es SS 


Well, how about the book reviews, 
which seemingly so seldom suit anyone 
from author to reader? The report to 
date of this jury is as follows: nearly 
two-thirds do not substitute reviews for 
books, one half feel that most reviews 
are too uniformly enthusiastic, while 
69% say that they are not so dull (in 
the Review, at least) that they fail to 
stimulate buying. Well, that isn’t white- 
wash altogether, is it? Apparently there 
is some room for improvement. Now and 
then someone does agree with somebody’s 
review, but, as none whom we know 
agrees with the two, they hardly ever 
seem to be cases worth recording as to 
unanimity. “I have in mind honest book 
reviews, as much of the reviewing now 
done is similar to the publishers’ adver- 
tisements which always herald a master- 
piece.” (Garden City) “The enthusiasm 
is too often that of a specialist in the field 
of the book reviewed, so that one less 
conversant with the fact, condition, or 
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times treated can never get even approx- 
imately close to the viewpoint of the 
writer. But worse than their enthusiasm 
is the vacillation of most reviewers. If 
they have adverse opinions, they hesitate 
to express them, and, when they do, it is 
generally a pretty awful book whose re- 
view doesn’t conclude with ‘but with all 
its faults it is well worth reading after 
all’” (Woodhaven, N. Y.). “Why do not 
publishers present occasional lists of their 
outstanding books of the past decade or 
quarter century?” (Port Richmond.) 
Notwithstandirig these and many common 
adverse remarks throughout the trade, 
literary criticism is not passing into any 
decline or decay. It clearly reflects the 
lights and shadows of the present situa- 
tion, being one of the important facets in 
the changing book setting. Those who 
criticize too quickly may have been con- 
fused by the recent enormous increase in 
flashing new mediums, page press adver- 
tising, and wide variety of paid publicity. 
Try looking at it in a different light. 

The book business in these days is rem- 
iniscent in methods and opportunities of 
the farming that is done in the overtilled, 
weary-worn, small New England farms. 
Neither of the two seems able to get on 
a production paying basis. It appears to be 
difficult for both to accumulate enough to 
venture west, even as far as the tens of 
thousands of tillable acres whose soil of- 
fers far greater possibilities, or is easily 
made so. 

It is possible for publishers to find out 
what subjects are interesting to readers 
and also how much such subjects are read. 
Instead of guessing at reader interest, 
they can actually ascertain it. In attempt- 
ing to supply what they think readers 
want, they fail to realize that great num- 
bers of today’s readers are not obtaining 
what they really want. What readers read 
and what they want may be, and often 
are, utterly different. The preferences and 
needs of the average reader have been 
neglected by most publishing concerns. 
Reader taste cannot be superimposed like 
French styles. People who read cannot be 
regimented by anything—by books least 
of all! 

The book trade will, of course, struggle 
through the present crisis. The situation 
is made unusual by the ceurage of the in- 
dustry to undertake a spiritual and phys- 
ical revival during a financial depression. 
There are critical problems to be faced 
and answered, but book consumption 
conditions are not on the whole discour- 
aging, even in the buying field, as can be 
seen by the returns supplied by this 
questionnaire. This data, while not com- 
plete and although devoid of the critical 
trappings of analysis, does present a con- 
structively hopeful outlook for the early 
future. Its observations and findings are 
those of warm personal friends, whose 
concern and judgment are often of greater 
value than many tables of cold, detailed 
statistics. We should take home their 
suggestions, each one making his own in- 
terpretations with the understanding that 
the one who disagrees may be right after 
all. 

Reading generally is on the increase. 
That we know without question. Libraries 
everywhere all over this country are ex- 
periencing the heaviest use in their his- 
tory—a natural result of every depres- 
sion. People are reading for courage, in- 
formation, professional opportunity, vo- 
cational readjustment, and in order to 
forget their troubles. Similar evidence of 
increase may not be felt now in the busi- 
ness circles of the book world, but a re- 
action similar to that following the recent 
war will be felt when release from eco- 
nomic insecurity and both money and lei- 
sure are in sight. It must not be forgotten 
that among all classes and groups there is 
also more thinking done in times of stress. 
Progressive bookshops can help meet the 
situation by adapting specific types of 
reading to fit individual needs, interest, 
and experiences. There are increasing 
and repeated demands for such informa- 
tive material, offering constructive sell- 
ing opportunities and service. 

It is the duty of the book-trade to meet 
them at least half way. 





Rudyard Kipling is to publish a book of 
short stories, written during the last few 
years, in the spring. 














Vagabond of Geneva 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Mar- 
THEW JOSEPHSON. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1931. $5. 

Reviewed by Grorce R. HAVENS 
Ohio State University 
HIS is a notable biography. With 
what may be called objective 
sympathy the author recreates for 
us Rousseau’s milieu and its effect 

upon him, but recreates it in the main le- 
gitimately, in harmony with the known 
facts or with the probabilities of the situ- 
ation. Obviously Josephson has lived his 
Rousseau, imaginatively identified him- 
self with him, and not merely read him in 
the ordinary sense of the term. The result 
is an impression of reality, of an actual 
person brought before us in the flesh, not 
of one long since buried in the remote 
past. 

Not that we have here an attempt at a 
vie romancée, one of those fictionized bi- 
ographies too often jazzed up for public 
consumption, which are neither flesh nor 
fowl, neither history nor romance. Utiliz- 
ing the carefully documented studies 
published during the last twenty-five 
years in the “Annales Jean-Jacques 








words: “I do not like you, Sir. . . . I hate 
you in short,” words hard indeed to ac- 
cept with equanimity. From that time 
on, Voltaire characteristically fought 
Rousseau at every turn by fair means or 
foul. This is most regrettable and should 
in no way be condoned. At the same time 
it should be remembered that Voltaire, 
too, was a bundle of taut-strung nerves, 
who, if he did not cross the borderline of 
sanity, as Rousseau did, nevertheless de- 
serves to be understood in the light of his 
great qualities, and not merely excoriated 
or ridiculed for his admittedly grave de- 
fects. If Josephson has not done this, it 
merely shows how difficult it is for one 
person to be at the same time equally fair 
to both these divergent men of genius. 
There are also scattered through the 
book occasional errors of fact or state- 
ment, not usually very important in af- 
fecting general interpretation, but which 
should be eliminated in future editions. 
For example, there are mistranslations or 
significant omissions from the important 
letters of Mme. d’Epinay to Rousseau at 
the moment of the crisis at the Hermitage. 
Josephson forces the note when he quotes 
Rousseau as writing that even his dog was 
“naturally good.” As a matter of fact, 
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JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


Drawn for the Saturday Review by Guy Péne du Bois. 


Rousseau,” profiting by the work of Rit- 
ter, Masson, Schinz, Courtois, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, and other scholars, drawing ex- 
tensively upon the new critical editions 
of Rousseau’s Correspondence now in 
process of publication by Pierre-Paul 
Plan from the papers of the late Théophile 
Dufour, Josephson presents to us, on the 
whole credibly, the incredible romance of 
this Genevan vagabond who was to shake 
Europe and the world with his ideas. The 
author does not, any more than Rousseau 
himself, attempt to conceal the sordid 
moments of his life, sordid moments so 
bitterly expiated in remorse which con- 
tributed gradually and painfully to his 
moral growth. Josephson deals sanely 
with the persecution mania of Rousseau’s 
later years, a delusion, but a delusion by 
no means wholly devoid of a factual basis. 
Rousseau’s ideas are presented, as they 
always should be, but too often are not, 
in the light of their setting and their 
meaning in the eighteenth century, a 
method which offers the surest basis for 
considering their validity today. In the 
main this new biography of Rousseau is 
well-written, fair, and accurate. Since 
perfection, however, is very hard to at- 
tain, there are certain minor defects 
which should be pointed out. 

There is a tendency at times to stress 
unduly the uniqueness of Rousseau’s con- 
tribution, ignoring the presence of similar 
ideas in his predecessors or contempora- 
ries, without whom indeed he would have 
had no audience ready prepared to listen 
to him. There is a persistent unfairness 
in the discussion of Voltaire, who seems 
to have become Josephson’s béte noire 
as he was Rousseau’s. Voltaire could 
hardly be expected to accept lightly 
Rousseau’s attack upon the theater and his 
seeming defection from the philosophic 
party. Moreover, Rousseau had definitely 
provoked him in 1760 by an astound- 
ing letter which contained the startling 


Rousseau wrote simply that his dog was 
good natured, d’un bon naturel, which is 
less piquant and has nothing to do with 
Rousseau’s characteristic philosophy. The 
incident is of little importance in itself but 
shows the danger of straining after an 


amusing effect. Josephson states cate- 








gorically that it was Dr. Tronchin of Ge- 
neva who divulged to Voltaire the dread 
secret of Rousseau’s abandoned children. 
Ducros, a careful writer, wrote simply: 
“I believe that ...Tronchin may have 
been (a pu étre) the one who divulged 
the secret.” The difference between a cer- 
tainty and a strong possibility is after all 
great, and every historical writer should 
be constantly on his guard against over- 
statement and the consequent creation of 
new errors. If Josephson has new evi- 
dence on this point, he has not at any rate 
referred to it. Other similar examples 
might be given, but these will serve as 
illustrations. 

A final observation is pertinent. Here is 
a work which aims to be a definitive bi- 
ography of Rousseau in English. In many 
ways it comes very near indeed to attain- 
ing that aim. It has evidently been care- 
fully and thoughtfully prepared. Why 
should it not make a much wider use than 
it does of footnotes giving authorities and 
references for all moot points, whether 
questions of fact or of opinion? By suit- 
able abbreviations these references could 
be made so compact that they would not 
annoy the general reader; they could in- 
deed, if necessary, be relegated to the end 
of the volume. Even the Rousseau special- 
ist must find it difficult to check some of 
Josephson’s statements and for the non- 
specialist this is well-nigh impossible, yet 
the need of such checking of details is 
evident. Such a use of references tends in- 
evitably to a wholesome increase of cau- 
tion on the part even of the most cautious 
author, it adds greatly to the permanent 
value of his work to the scholarly world, 











it need not be so bulky as to bother the 
general reader. Thus publisher, author, 
and reader would have everything to 
gain, and nothing to lose, if this method 
were followed in the case of every really 
important and carefully prepared biog- 
raphy such as this unquestionably is. Let 
us hope that it may gradually become the 
accepted practice in America to protect 
the reader in this way and reduce to a 
minimum the repetition or the creation of 
error. Mr. Josephson’s work is in general 
so good that it deserves to have added to 
it supplementary pages furnishing the 
detailed documentation which might in- 
augurate a new practice in this respect. 





Mental E mergence 


THE EMERGENCE OF MAN. By GERALD 
Hearp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1932. $2.75. 

Reviewed by HENSHAW Warp 
N epitome may be a moth which 
eats out the poetry of history, 
but Mr. Heard’s poetical history 
of mental emergence must be 
epitomized if a review of it is to mean 
anything. I have used all my conscience 
and intellect to assemble the following 
abstract, trying to make it sequent and to 
present the author’s purpose truly. 

“The aim of this essay is to see whether 
under all the increasing complexity of 
history a single process and a single cause 
can be discovered .. . It is the emergence 
of man’s spirit as self-conscious, critical 
intelligence which is the clue to an ex- 
planation of all his acts.” The emergence 
is described as occurring in two great 
eons: “All the development of protocivili- 
zation is symptomatic of a slow intensifi- 
cation of consciousness which at a certain 
point emerged over the threshold.” Dur- 
ing this first eon “man was not individual- 
ized as we are. The unit of humanity was 
not the physical individual. The unit was 
the society, group, horde, or nation—and 
when it acted, then all its constituents 
were united and mixed in it, as are the 
cells in the body, though individual, 
united, and moved by the unity and direc- 
tion of the individual organism.” The 
emergence of mind into the second eon 
was typified in Egyptian history, which 
‘gives us in outline the history of an ex- 
perience which all other civilizations went 
through in their parallel advance . . . The 
life of Aknaton is therefore of world his- 
torical importance, because he is the first 
individual in history ... the first com- 
plete person to be entirely precipitated 
. . . In the eighth century B. C. individu- 
als appeared so generally and in such 
numbers that religion suddenly was 
transformed in the interest of individual- 
ity.” This individualizing of mind was 
perilous: “What civilization has to fear is 
the unavoidable growth of individuality 
and self-consciousness.” From this stage 
of the growth of individuality man is now 
advancing to a third stage: “There are 
two great crises of our racial destiny. The 
first was when man ceased to be an ani- 
mal, and the second when he ceased to be 
an individual . . . Man had to cast this 
final husk of his animal individual self, 
its uniqueness, worth, and dignity that he 
might realize that man is something more 
than men and that the mind which is 
growing in them they do not own and 
use, but it owns and uses and it is ful- 
filled as it uses them up. There is nothing 
mystical in this. It is all part of the evo- 
lutionary emergence of man. ... This 
power of the mind to interpret itself is 
man’s emergence to a completely higher 
level of being. . . . Psychology began to 
interpret man to himself, or to put it more 
startlingly but more accurately, man’s im- 
personal mind began to be able to grasp 
not only the universe but man in it... . 
The new psychology teaches mind how to 
use the human mind to apprehend itself 
and with that human mind to get an in- 
creasingly enlarged objective view of the 
outer world.” This larger view is being 
obtained through science: “Science is not 
a technique but a spirit, a philosophy, a 
certain vast expansion of the mind of man. 
No one can set its limits . . . By ‘modern 
man’ I mean all capable of science.” 

With this exaltation of science I am 
somewhat in sympathy. I am not out of 
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sympathy with most of the historical mat- 
ter that Mr. Heard uses, though I gasp oc- 
casionally at statements of this sort: “Pas- 
toral nomads are spontaneously mono- 
theistic.” Yet I cannot feel that the book 
gives any information about the develop- 
ment of the human mind, or throws any 
light of useful interpretation. To me the 
chapters seem like fitful and fantastic 
weavings of insubstantial theory around 
the heap of plain facts which everybody 
recognizes. For example, what concrete 
existence has this “new psychology” 
which is said to be exerting a profounder 
effect on man than ail his other discover- 
ies? I know not where to lay hand on it. 
It seems to be only some quintessence or 
idoion of a psychology that might be sup- 
posed to exist somewhere. 

But I am confident that many readers, 
equipped with the proper philosophic in- 
tuition, will perceive in “The Emergence 
of Man” profound depths of new and vital 
meaning. Such readers will sense the 
meaning in the epitome that I have given. 

Henshaw Ward is the author of a num- 
ber of books including “Exploring Na- 
ture,” “The Circus of the Intellect,” and 
“Exploring the Universe.” 





Bret Harte’s Tragedy 


(Continued from page 485) 
while the exhausted gravel was being 
winnowed for the last of its gold. His real 
youth was as a boy-in-search-of-a-job, 
who was fortunate to drift into journal- 
ism. Far from being the self-ordained 
bard of the gold rush, his idea was to pro- 
duce the amenities of literature in a com- 
munity whose lawless toughness he de- 
spised. The mines and the miners did not 
become subjects for his pen (except for 
satire) until they had taken on the faint 
tinge of romance of things past. Then, 
suddenly, he saw in them precisely the 
kind of romantic age which Dickens cele- 
brated in his sagas of the stage coach. 

He surprised California, and perhaps 
himself, with the humorous sentiment of 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” No one 
supposed that ore of that kind could be 
drawn from the rough-neck diggings. 
And yet it was, of course, precisely what 
the humanitarian age all over the West- 
ern world wanted. As Lord Leighton said 
of his work when introducing him to the 
toast of “Literature” at the Royal Acad- 
emy dinner in 1880: “A pathos so deep, so 
tender and so penetrating that we rise 
from his pages half believing that wrong 
is an untoward accident in the world, and 
goodness the one abiding, inextinguish- 
able thing.” And in America, particularly 
in 1868, when “The Luck” swept from 
West to East, we were at the very begin- 
ning of that gilded age when polite liter- 
ature in violent reaction against the real- 
ities of war, the bitterness of Reconstruc- 
tion, and the demoralization of the Great 
Expanding, was pouring out sentiment 
like a flowing balm. There was a need to 
know that “goodness” resided in men and 
that wrong (as in Harte’s earlier story 
“M’liss”) was “an untoward accident”; 
there was a heartfelt desire to believe that 
the predatory and sinful would be as 
noble as the good and the innocent if cir- 
cumstances, as in “The Ouicasts of Poker 
Flat,” could be rightly arranged; there 
was a ready acceptance of Yuba Bills and 
Col. Starbottles, who were humorously 
dissolute but also humanly good if you 
could catch them in the sunshine. And in- 
deed there is no better epitome of the 
change which came over American litera- 
ture from the austere and unsentimental 
writing of the great New Englanders to 
the new school which made men weep 
and made them laugh than in the extraor- 
dinary history of the few stories and 
fewer poems upon which Bret Harte’s 
reputation rests. By a process like com 
version, a sensitive Easterner with a jour- 
nalist’s pen sees in the famous roughs of 
Sandy Bar and Red Gulch exactly the 
symbols for which the reading world was 
yearning. The big bad men of an age o 
tumult wrapped in the cellophane of hu4 
mor and guaranteed to have gentle hearts! 
Tennessee’s partner saying all that can 
be said for a ruffian and more for his own, 
demonstrating a Christ-like nature under 
dirt and illiteracy, is in essence the Bret’ 
Harte achievement. 








But could he have won such success 
with material less fascinating and less 
widely advertised than the saga which 
the Argonauts supplied? With the excep- 
tion of satiric verse like “The Heathen 
Chinee,” which is not really satiric but 
humorous and as rich in sentiment as his 
stories, Harte never through a long life 
opened any other successful vein. That 
may have been due to his financial col- 
lapse in the East, which made capitaliza- 
tion of what he already had imperative; 
it may have been due to the long succes- 
sion of years on alien soil when he could 
earn the surplus of $150 and then $250 a 
month which he sent to his family, only 
by beginning a new story on the heels of 
an old one, with California always the 
best seller. Yet the fact of his narrow in- 
spiration is significant. 

And the rigidity of his patterns, espe- 
cially his moral or psychological patterns, 
is significant also. His realism, for exam- 





satire he used it only occasionally, in sen- 
timent it plays on the surface, leaving 
most of the realities untouched. And in- 
deed his letters give the impression of a 
man whose usual mood was melancholy. 
I doubt whether his inner life, or his un- 
happy experiences with loneliness, pen- 
ury, and struggle seemed to him literary 
material. That was not what people want- 
ed, nor what he could express. As a How- 
ells or as a James he would probably have 
been dull. 


It was not Mr. Stewart’s duty to study 
the literary development of Harte, indeed 
he expressly eliminates literary criticism 
from his task. Nevertheless mere tech- 
nical skill must be added to his reasons 
for Harte’s success; and technical skill, 
the ability, under almost any circum- 
stances, and with sometimes very indif- 
ferent material, to write a readable story, 
was responsible for his long bondage to 
hackdom. Like many short-story writers 
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ple, is genuine, but it is held within very 
narrow limits. The “blond giant” of his 
stories, drunkard, naive adventurer, yet 
child lover and sentimentalist, had seem- 
ed to me a purely literary creation, a 
Dickens character in boots and stained 
jumpers, until I met him in the flesh in a 
remote, belated Sierra diggings. A vivid- 
ness and reality of portraiture there un- 
doubtedly was in his stories, but only skin 
deep. Harte was a “good” man in the sense 
which the gilded age and the Victorians 
generally gave to that word. Certain 
moral classifications were as rigidly fixed 
in his writings as the mores of the Ho- 
meric Greeks. For an American the line 
he drew between classes was sharp; his 
sex line was even sharper. Many of his 
most poignant effects (as in “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat” and the “Idyll of Red 
Gulch”) were gained by vivid contrasts 
of the pure and impure, both viewed 
sympathetically, but with no illusions as 
to a possible crossing or blurring of the 
line. And he could not escape melodrama 
when he left his Argonauts for different 
subjects. California was stagy, and his 
stories are less melodramatic than the 
Boucicault melodrama he admired, be- 
cause he had known the gold fields and 
the still Spanish foothills at detached first 
hand, and, to the eye of detachment, their 
reality, refined in memory and enriched 
by anecdote, was romantic without strain 
of the truth. But such naifs as the blond 
sentimentalists, such juxtapositions of 
Boston school marms and Jack Hamlins 
as he loved to use, seemed and, indeed, 
were pure melodrama away from the 
mines and the pines. The romantic mo- 
ment once departed, the excitement of 
novelty subsided, an imagination that saw 
life in such a fashion could repeat the ex- 
perience in the prosaic world only at the 
risk of creating such gilded absurdities of 
drama as Christopher Morley’s Hoboken 
revival made fun of a few years ago. 
Harte’s mind was safe only in California. 
The stories he wrote of the Argonauts 
cannot be farced. They are naive, senti- 
mental, unreal in their psychology, but 
the best of them have the stan:p of “this 
once and for a moment could have been.” 

His humor, too, which saves from ut- 
ter commonplaceness some of his later 
stories. is real but singularly limited. In 





since, he learned that a ready market in 
the magazines meant no opportunity for 
experiment, and no excuse for escaping 
financial obligations which were esti- 
mated upon his capacity to earn, not upon 
potential genius. I doubt whether anyone 
in any generation since has been able to 
write better directed, better organized 
short stories than Bret Harte’s best. They 
are technical models for what the editor 
of magazines of large circulation know 
will be certain to capture and hold the in- 
terest of the majority of readers. How he 
learned is a mystery, not lifted by this 
book. The “sketches” he wrote before 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” even such 
a story as “M’liss,” were loose and ram- 
bling, mere tales at best, and in narrative 
workmanship amateur by comparison 
with Poe’s stories of a generation earlier. 
Mr. Stewart thinks that it was Harte’s 
shift from city snobbery to a romantic 
appreciation of the Argonauts that caused 
the “miracle” of “The Luck.” Surely it 
was more than that. For “The Luck” is 
not just told; it is constructed, held in 
suspense; it has mass, aim, and point, such 
as no one had given the English short 
story before except in a few mystery 
stories and the aforesaid tales of Poe. 
When Kipling began it was from Harte 
that he learned his art of emphasis, as his 
earliest volumes show. 

Poe was clearly not Harte’s model, al- 
though doubtless he read him. Much more 
probably the impulse came from the same 
necessities which had disciplined Poe’s 
talents, the necessities and the opportu- 
nities of magazine publication, which was 
still the American writer’s best chance. 
Brevity and points are its requirements. 
And it is surely not without significance 
that “The Luck” appeared in a new mag- 
azine, for which Harte was responsible, 
which was, in fact, his stake in life if he 
was ever to be more than an employee in 
the mint, and which was to be, not, as has 
often been supposed, the mouthpiece of 
California, but a Western rival of The 
Atlantic Monthly, which was regarded as, 
and probably was, the best magazine in 
the world. 

Harte’s literary tragedy was consumat- 
ed in the East in 1871 whence he had come 
heralded across the continent and where 
he began with the best literary contract 





ever offered to an American author for a 
year’s work. After that there were only 
the miseries of lecturing, and a long mel- 
ancholy of exile in consulship and hack 
story writing, ameliorated by the kind- 
nesses of a friendly England. 

What happened? The record does not 
tell. He was dilatory in that fateful year 
in sending in his work, and that work, 
with few exceptions, was not first rate; 
he was extravagant and his wife was 
probably more so. But most of all he suf- 
fered, I think, from the very conditions of 
publication which seemed so favorable. 
His contract was for twelve separate con- 
tributions a year, enough to keep him 
busy, and yet, when published, dead to 
him financially, for there was little profit 
in book sales. Even if his fulfilment of 
the contract had been satisfactory, there 
would have been twelve more master- 
pieces to write next year! Much later, 
when once again he was dependent en- 
tirely upon his pen for support, he had to 
start a new story the instant the last was 
completed in order to earn, not $10,000 
which was Field’s price in 1871, but not 
much more, it seems from the record, than 
$5,000 a year. And yet one reason why he 
stayed in England was that he could get 
better prices there for his stories. 

Such a crash from fame and affluence 
at home to a scramble for pennies abroad 
was a tragedy for Harte, but not so tragic 
in the view of American literature as the 
failure of this considerable talent to rise 
above his early and brief success in a life- 
time of work. And that failure, I think, 
must be attributed, not to America nor to 
the state of the publishing business, nor 
to his wife’s exigencies, nor to his own 
character, but solely to the evident fact 
that his ore was all in one pocket and 
little of it rich. He found it, as they used 
to say in California, under the grass roots, 
and like the old prospectors he was a 
nugget hunter only. The finer, more 
abundant gold of the mother lode of liter- 
ature (to carry the figure to the breaking 
point) was beyond his reach, because it 
was beyond his comprehension. 





The new Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
tre at Stratford-on-Avon is to be opened 
on April 23rd, the new librarian has in- 
stalled a bookshelf containing all recent 
Shakespearean publications of importance 
which visitors may inspect at their leisure. 
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History and Program 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By Francesco De Sanctis. Translated 
by Joan Reprern. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1931. 


Reviewed by GrusEPPE PREZZOLINI 


HIS work can be understood and 

appreciated by American readers 

only on one condition: that they 

do not take it for one of those 
manuals bristling with dates, facts, titles, 
and bibliographical indications, which 
present-day readers prize so highly; nor 
for one of those books so dear to the heart 
of students which claim to liberate them 
from the necessity of reading the classics 
and furnish them with the pretext of 
fighting shy of the very subject matter 
to be studied. In short, that they do not 
look upon it as a repertory, an encyclo- 
pedia, a summary, an outline, or one of 
those wonder-working and at the same 
time abominable skeletons which the 
cocksure, simple-minded propagator of 
our contemporary, superficial, helter- 
skelter culture, would stand in place of 
living beings, vital ideas, personal view- 
points, and independent opinions. It is 
something quite different. Italians of the 
last few generations, since the advent of 
Benedetto Croce, have studied it as a his- 
tory of the Italian mind of the past and as 
a prophecy of the mind of the future, as 
a history book and at the same time as a 
program that proposes a line of action, 
written with the ken of the astronomer 
and the seer. 

Works of this kind are destined to have 
a troubled existence,—now to be placed 
on a pedestal, now to be trampled in the 
dust. A generation ago in Italy one men- 
tioned De Sanctis only to poke fun at his 
errors (which, after all, boil down to a 
few erroneous attributions in the first 
chapter) and to single him out as an ex- 
ample of that “fantasia” which the bud- 
ding scholar, trained in the rigid, scien- 
tific, so-called German method so ex- 
tolled at the time, ought to shun. 

The generation which pretended to 
measure the human mind with a yard- 
stick and weigh it in a chemist’s balance, 
affected a supercilious attitude toward 
De Sanctis and held as of small account 
the pages in which he had poured forth 
the rich stores of an acute and critical 
mind. 

With the dawn, however, in Italy of a 
new day of vigorous literary and philo- 
sophical criticism following upon the ac- 
tivity of Croce and Gentile, collaborators 
in the new militant review, La Critica, all 
the writings, major and minor, of De 
Sanctis, which had long been lying neg- 
lected, were brought to public notice. As 
a result, several new editions and count- 
less reprints of his works appeared. And 
today, in the secondary schools of Italy, 
De Sanctis is deemed of capital impor- 
tance. 

When De Sanctis wrote his “History of 
Italian Literature” he had uppermost in 
his mind the political plight of Italy 
which, at this time, had just emerged from 
her struggle for independence. Rid at last 
of the foreign yoke, the country seemed 
to pause, wearied by the conflict, with no 
great minds capable of guiding her des- 
tinies, a prey to uncultured, greedy gen- 
erations, frequently corrupt and unques- 
tionably devoid of the lofty ideals which 
had animated Mazzini and Cavour in their 
crusade for national unity. De Sanctis’s 
work was a chronicle of the ‘forma- 
tion” of the Italian spirit during the cen- 
turies of religious and civic fervor of the 
communes, and of its “disintegration” 
during that period of feverish striving for 
the universal that was the Renaissance; 
of its lethargy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of its renascence 
under the influence of the champions of 
modern literature, men who at last linked 
thought with action, joined the pen with 
the sword, the brain with the heart, as 
did Parini, Alfieri, Manzoni, Leopardi. 

But as has happened in many a similar 
case, while the aims De Sanctis recorded 
were of the time the work he created be- 
longed to eternity. Columbus set out to 
find a new and shorter passage to the In- 
dies but discovered instead a new conti- 
nent; in the same way, De Sanctis at- 
tempted to educate and “reform” the 





Italians of his time, and ended by demon- 
strating how the literary critic had to ap- 
proach a work of art. 

Was this approach of De Sanctis to the 
study of literature indeed a new one? To 
us it may seem age-old; yet at his time it 
was not only new but revolutionary. New 
it was and it still remains unsurpassed. 
He did not set himself the question 
whether a literary work must conform to 
an accepted ideal or academic model; he 
did not ask the writer he was examining 
what his ideas happened to be; rather he 
sought to put himself into that author’s 
place, to identify himself with his spirit, 
and see whether he had actually suc- 
ceeded in doing what he had set out to do, 
whether he had been able to give ade- 
quate expression to the world he felt stir- 
ring within him, whether a poetical co- 
herence and logic knit the various parts 
of the work into a harmonious whole. 
And he asked nothing more of the poet 
than that he be a poet, of the artist than 
that he be an artist, laying down as a fun- 
damental canon the independence of a 
work of art from the ethical or the prac- 
tical in life. 

Examining, one by one, the works of 
Italian literature, from the early Sicilian 
poets of the thirteenth century to the 
Italian poets of the nineteenth, he re- 
vealed to the reader the very soul of each 
of them, and as if by magic, he displayed 
them in all their beauties and all their 
defects. Thus, “recreating” each indi- 
vidual work from “within” and not sim- 
ply judging it from its conformity to an 
abstract model of beauty, De Sanctis 
pointed out the parts that continued to 
live and those that were dead, the organs 
which were vital to its existence and the 
artificial ones which had been grafted 
in by the indiscriminating writer. In this 
manner, the writers of Italy are “re- 
created” by his pen: we feel them pulsate 
with life, the heartbeats of their emo- 
tions are transmitted to us, and the barrier 
of gone-by centuries no longer prevents 
us from making their spirit our own. 

De Sanctis’s style is swift, vivid, inci- 
sive. He was accused by pedants of being 
too journalistic and of not writing a 
“pure” Italian. But his spirit thirsted for 
“concreteness.” Never do we find in him 
a superfluous word, an empty idea, a silly 
remark. One reads him with pleasure, but 
not with the sort of pleasure with which 
one reads writers of facile style. One 
reads him with profit because he always 


_ treads on firm ground. 


Francesco De Sanctis lived in an age of 
turmoil. First among his passions was his 
cult for liberty, and under the Bourbon 
domination, rather than renounce this 
ideal, he did not hesitate to suffer perse- 
cution and go into exile. An exile, at Zu- 
rich, he was forced to teach. When the 
golden dream of his youth was realized 
and he could once more set foot in his 
country, he entered public life and was 
successively journalist, deputy, and min- 
ister of Public Education. He felt duty- 
bound to strive for the best interests of 
his country and did not allow himself, as 
did Mazzini, to be disheartened by the in- 
feriority of his own compatriots, nor did 
he make them the butt of his jibes as Car- 
ducci was wont to do. 

He had a number of disciples, even dur- 
ing his lifetime, but full recognition came 
to him only after one generation had gone 
by. Benedetto Croce, taking over the 
problems which De Sanctis had ap- 
proached without having been able to 
discover their roots, and appropriating 
what were sound suggestions on the part 
of the latter, though often contradictorily 
applied, presented them in strictly scien- 
tific fashion and with logical precision in 
his “Esthetics.”—a living monument to the 
memory of Francesco De Sanctis. Thanks 
to Croce the intuitions and contributions 
of this writer, who has had no recognition 
save in Italy, have now become the 
heritage of the whole cultured world. 





The Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary in England recently contained three 
articles, one containing twenty - eight 
hitherto unpublished letters to and from 
Dr. Johnson,, another printing for the first 
time three ‘dialogues” by Mrs. Thrale, and 
the third examing the Burney family in 
view of the letters in the Piozzi collection. 











“Little Phil’ 


SHERIDAN: A Military Narrative. By 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1931. $4. 

Reviewed by A. Howarp MENEELY 
NE is not able to discover from 
reading Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
book why he undertook a study 
of General Sheridan. He has 
not been able to contribute much new 
material about his subject, and there was 
little in the personality of the man that 
might be expected to appeal to the author 
of the fascinating vignettes in “Swords 
and Roses.” In many respects Sheridan 
was the very antithesis of the renowned 





JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


Confederate cavalrymen, Stuart and For- 
rest, whom Mr. Hergesheimer has so in- 
terestingly portrayed. Although probably 
no less able than either of them, Sheridan 
was utterly without the picturesque and 
striking qualities that added to their fame. 
Whatever romance there is in his life 
story has been injected by the poets, and 
Mr. Hergesheimer accepts it for no more 
than it is worth. 

In the main he offers us a rather sober 
military narrative centering in engage- 
ments in which Sheridan participated. 
The portrait of the general that emerges 
from ‘the painstaking account of mane- 
vers is for the most part indistinct and, 
despite some fine literary passages, a 
somewhat drab one. The personal ele- 
ment is decidedly subordinated. Sheri- 
dan’s early life is briefly sketched in a 
Foreword and his career after Appoma- 
tox is omitted entirely. In the treatment 
of the Tennessee campaign in 1863, a sec- 
tion which occupies nearly a third of the 
book, Sheridan at times is little more than 
a shadowy figure. For pages and pages his 
name is scarcely mentioned. 

The author emphasizes that Sheridan 
was strictly a professional soldier. He had 
no patience with “splendid chances” and 
persistently refused to gamble his men 
against elusive stakes of military victory. 
“He was, in war, all that a brilliant and 
transient amateur was not ... he did not 
exist to win . .. at too great a price, single 
engagements, but wars.” He would fight 
at proper moments with desperate cour- 
age, but when the time seemed inoppor- 
tune he had no hesitation about with- 
drawing or seeking more favorable cir- 
cumstances under which to strike the 
enemy. His caution, which was sometimes 
mistaken for timidity, together with his 
constant solicitude for the comfort and 
welfare of his forces, doubtless goes far 
to explain his record of successes and the 
splendid confidence that his men had in 
him, a confidence that he was able to turn 
to good account at critical moments such 
as that at Cedar Creek, when his appear- 
ance on the field after the “ride” was 
enough to halt a panic-stricken army 
that was taking to its heels. His men knew 
that he never called upon them to enter 
futile encounters and that he had never 
come out of a battle defeated. 

Mr. Hergesheimer is generous in his 
praise of Sheridan’s gifts as a cavalry 
commander, but he is candid in drawing 
attention to the shortcomings of the gen- 
eral and points out how large a part good 
fortune and the favor of Grant played in 
Sheridan’s career. He tells us that the 
general’s action in his first major engage- 
ment, Chickamauga, brought down upon 
him severe censure from informed crit- 





ics of that battle, that the charge up the 
face of Missionary Ridge was dictated by 
expediency and was excused by Grant 
simply because it succeeded, and that the 
distinction he won at Cedar Creek was 
the result of chance aided by “his mag- 
netic and resolute character.” 

Perhaps if Sheridan had remained with 
the armies of the West he might have 
sunk back into the comparative obscurity 
that was his lot until 1863. But good luck 
and the confidence of the new general- 
in-chief, Grant, gave him his great oppor- 
tunity when, late in March, 1864, he was 
assigned to command the cavalry corps 
of the Army of the Potomac. The record 
of whai followed justified the opportunity. 
Within twelve months he defeated “Jeb” 
Stuart, crushed Early, devastated the 
Great Valley, and after a magnificent 
running fight, intercepted Lee as he fled 
westward through Virginia in a desperate 
attempt to escape the inevitable. It was 
this rapid succession of achievements that 
lifted “Little Phil” from mediocrity to 
greatness and made him truly “worth his 
weight in gold” to the Union cause. 


A Suicidal Society 


DOCTOR KERKHOVEN. By Jacos Was- 
SERMANN. Translated by Cyrus Brooks. 
New York: Horace Liveright. 1932. $3. 


Reviewed by BastL DAVENPORT 


“ OCTOR KERKHOVEN?” is the 
promised sequel to “The Mau- 
rizius Case”; it takes up the 
story of Etzel von Andergast, 

the boy who, by uncovering the miscar- 

riage of justice for which his father was 
responsible, alienated himself from his 
parents, wounded his soul against the 
baseness of the world, and yet was not 
much help to the wrongly imprisoned 

Maurizius, who was irremediably broken 

by his sufferings. Readers of “The Mau- 

rizius Case” were left waiting to see how 

Etzel was to be reconciled to life in gen- 

eral, and to his mother in especial. “Doc- 

tor Kerkhoven” attempts to provide these 
solutions; but it is a novel by itself, which 
can be read without its predecessor, and 
is far more than the story of Etzel von 
Andergast. Etzel indeed does not appear 
until the second of the two parts (sepa- 
rated by the Great War) into which the 
book is divided. The first book is con- 
cerned with the friendship of Kerkhoven, 
an obscure and unambitious doctor with 
certain mystic theories of health and med- 
icine, and Johann Irlen, a man who has 
spent his life and ranged the world in 
search of an answer to the problems of his 
time. Irlen’s influence awakens Kerk- 
hoven; Irlen has the insatiably seeking 
spirit, Kerkhoven the ability; and when 

Irlen dies of the infection of sleeping- 

sickness he has brought back from Africa, 

he hints at his belief (a Persian belief) 
that a part of his soul may enter Kerk- 

hoven. After that time Kerkhoven is a 

superman, making cures which are quite 

literally miraculous; and it is this later 
superhuman personality of his which fas- 
cinates Etzel. 

There are many other figures in the 
book, and innumerable incidents. The 
complicated story is told in a most la- 
borious manner, constantly casting for- 
ward and backward, introducing new 
characters and pausing to relate their 
previous histories, continually interrupt- 
ed by conversations in which the speak- 
ers, who all speak with the same accent, 
seem to be explaining not so much them- 
selves as Herr Wassermann. The method 
has all the involution of Proust, without 
his clarity; in spite of the annoying fre- 
quency of signposts like “As we shall see” 
and “As we have seen,” it is hardly pos- 
sible to be sure always where one is in 
reference to the time-plane of the main 
story, or at what point one diverged 
from it. 

This extreme turgidness has after all a 
certain value, although it makes the book 
at times almost unreadable: it does con- 
vey the impression of enormous difficulty, 
like Pope’s heaving lines about Ajax; one 
thinks of the characters as fighting a mon- 
strous battle up to their nostrils in water, 
struggling mortally, and yet hardly able 
to stir from the mere weight of the scheme 
of things. So much certainly emerges 
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from the book. We get an overwhelming 
idea of the author’s Weltanschauung (as 
we did in his earlier books, but yet more 
strongly). He sees the world as full of sick 
souls, so that the whole race is infected, 
as the sound cells of a body suffer with 
the unhealthy. He sees sorrow and sin 
alike with the keenest pity and without 
horror. He seems to have no belief in hu- 
man responsibility, and yet to have some 
hope for the future. It is a terrible view 
of life, but one consistent and great. 
This is much, but it is not enough for 
the author’s aim, nor enough for the read- 
er’s reward for reading so long and 
difficult a book. Herr Wassermann has 
weighted his story down with philosophy, 
and has attempted a solution of the trag- 
edy he feels in the race. These are his 
peculiar offerings in this book; and for 
them not so much can be said as for his 
psychology. Of the parenthetic philosophy 
that runs throughout. the book, example 








JACOB WASSERMANN 


is the best criticism. Take for instance 
the first conversation between Etzel and 
Kerkhoven; Etzel, to cover his embarrass- 
ment, begins playing with Kerkhoven’s 
watch, and the author comments: 

He felt rather like a father from 
whose pocket his little son takes some- 
thing to play with. At the same time, he 
had a strange feeling as though, when 
his watch was taken from him, he was 
set free from time, the tyrant that com- 
pelled him to divide up day and ‘night, 
and to divide the parts into still smaller 
parts, producing so much pettiness, 
producing mass instead of fulness. 

It may be the fault of the translation— 
whether or no, it is a fault that appears 
everywhere — but that passage is partly 
incomprehensible, and wholly unconvinc- 
ing; and it is a fair sample of the cloudy 
ideas with which the book is filled. 
Kerkhoven’s solution, and Etzel’s re- 
conciliation, are unconvincing in a differ- 
ent way; they are matters of faith, and the 
author has not succeeded in producing an 
atmosphere in which we accept faith, as 
he has succeeded in making us accept 
despair. Kerkhoven, the supernaturally 
prepared, is a prophet without a proph- 
ecy; he talks a great deal of mystic med- 
icine; “The body,” he says, “never falls ill 
until the soul has accepted illness”; and 
he makes cures by the sheer force of his 
personality. Now Kerkhoven’s theory is 
of the kind that is important if true; but 
since it is not supported by argument, but 
only by miracles occurring in a work of 
fiction, it remains fictitious and a little an- 
noying. The end of Etzel’s story is even 
more incredible; he becomes the lover of 
his adored Kerkhoven’s wife, the affair is 
discovered, and then, with a want of anal- 
ysis that contrasts startlingly with the ex- 
haustive character study earlier, in eight 
of the six hundred and fifty pages of the 
book, we are told that after a period of 
near-insanity he returns to his mother, 
whom he had not seen since “The Mau- 
rizius Case.” To believe in this reconcili- 
ation requires, strictly, an act of faith; it 
is like the faith demanded by the book of 
Job or the “Prometheus Bound,” that, 
though the world seems wholly evil, yet 
it is good. Whether those books could 
command the faith necessary is an open 
question; “Doctor Kerkhoven” ceriainly 











cannot. We believe in the almost unbe- 
lievable wickedness and wretchedness of 
the book, because of the author’s power; 
but we never believe in the hopes held 
out. In the knitting of narrative and por- 
trayal of a suicidal society, “Doctor Kerk- 
hoven” succeeds admirably; but in its 
philosophy it is no more than a fine 
failure. 





Creative Eros 


THE GOLDEN VASE. By Lupwic Lew1- 
SOHN. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1931. $2. 

Reviewed by Rosert HERRICK 
HE belief that man’s highest cre- 
ative energies are best stimulated 
by woman and that woman’s true 
function is to be the incentive and 
sympathetic assistant of man in his crea- 
tive efforts, which is the theme of “The 

Golden Vase,” is not a new one. In prac- 

tice at least, especially among those males 

who devote themselves to the arts (arro- 
gating to themselves more particularly 
the glamorous epithet “creative”), the 
thing is common enough, although the 
justification of their amorous conduct 
may not be so elaborately and fervently 
formulated as it is by Mr. Lewisohn’s 
middle-aged New England novelist, “John 

Ridgevale, Esq. of Boston and New Mil- 

ford, Conn.” This is his account of the 

affair: 

Ridgevale had long known the secret 
that Eros opens the heart. Had he not 
communicated himself even to Dagmar, 
the Greenwich Village maiden, and told 
her the story that he was afterward to 
write? He was, considering his origin 
and tradition, to both of which he clung, 
an adept of mysteries wholly hidden 
from his fellows, who either treated the 
senses with a cheap unfairness and a 
feigned or real disgust or else in this 
looser era with a vengeful, stupid, bar- 
ren carnality. . . . There must be many, 
he supposed, who lived the mystery of 
which his mind and body were theoret- 
ically aware. Shelley begot his poems 
on the flesh of women. Not that he liked 
Shelley greatly; the man was too loose 
and wavering in his tastes, too vague 
and libertine in hectic seeking. ... But 
Shelley, too, had been an adept of the 
mysterious sacrament of the creative 
Eros in which from the beautiful flesh 
of woman, as fruits and flowers from 
the earth our mother, spring the im- 
mortal works of the human imagina- 
tion. Ah, beautiful flesh was not enough! 
The women must invite not only pas- 
sion and delight, but affection and a 
kind of reverence. For they were the 
sacred mother-womb of both minds and 
bodies, of both works and the race, and 
men their lovers and children, men the 
creative but the born of women, must 
be able to rest their foreheads against 
the lovely knees of their mates not only 
aware of beauty, but aware of con- 
stancy and tenderness and mothering 
kindness. No, beauty was not enough. 
But what it wanted could not be sup- 
plied by a meddling and prying intel- 
lect, at best an imitation of a second- 
rate man’s, unwomaning the woman of 
her diviness, etc., etc. 


Whether women are content with the 
subordinate and ministering role of the 
creative Eros is another matter: latterly 
they would seem eager to adventure on 
their own initiative and subordinate men 
to their own ends. Which is one of the 
complaints of Mr. Lewisohn’s hero with 
his wife Katherine, a graduate (and Ph.D.) 
of Radcliffe and Harvard, and sometime 
instructor at Mt. Holyoke college. He has 
many other complaints of our modern 
world and of the treatment therein ac- 
corded to creative artists. He is especially 
severe about the literary critics of his 
works. Having undertaken a voyage to 
Europe to recover from a nervous break- 
down he finds nothing better to do on the 
steamer than to peruse the newspaper re- 
views of his works. (One might think that 
a serious writer like John Ridgevale Esq. 
who had attained a tolerable success after 
thirty years of publication would have 
learned to ignore the fleabites of our 
journalism!) Those critics who hold that 
his books are not novels irritate him 
above all others, also “the stony youths,” 
and “the irritated ladies.” 

Whether a given book should be classed 
as a novel or not is no great matter, per- 
haps, but at the risk of being included 
among “the stony youths” and “the irri- 
tated ladies” the present reviewer does 
not hesitate to say that “The Golden Vase” 
is not a good novel, from any point of 





view. An idea, a theme, no matter how 
sound or how beautiful or how fervently 
proclaimed does not make a novel—or a 
novelette which Mr. Lewisohn’s brief tale 
more properly should be called. In the 
first place the somewhat ponderous (and 
unctuous) style is that of the essayist or 
propagandist rather than of the novelist, 
as is the discursive and philosophical 
method, the excursions into Freud and 
philosophy, generalizations about racial 
tendencies, etc. But what is far more im- 
portant, for a poor style does not neces- 
sarily kill a true novel, is the fact that 
Mr. Lewisohn fails to create his chosen 
theme in terms of interesting and signifi- 
cant personalities. The instance he has 
taken of a peevish and aging novelist is 
neither appealing nor convincing. Nor is 
the figure of Lis] Schénbrunn (who calls 
him Master), in spite of her reiterated 
physical charms, her youthfulness and 
fervor, even when seen dancing on the 
shore, a sublime impersonation of the 
“creative Eros,” at least to another than 
“the Master.” 





The Singermanns 


THIS MAN IS MY BROTHER. By Myron 
Brinic. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by CLINTON SIMPSON 
HOSE who read Myron Brinig’s 
earlier novel, “Singermann,” and 
found it interesting will be pleased 
to know that he has returned to 

the colorful Singermanns and their affairs 

in this book. “Singermann” was the au- 
thor’s most attractive and, on the whole, 
his most successful book up to this time. 

“This Man Is My Brother” has some of 

the former book’s attractiveness, and is 

more expertly written. It lacks a little of 

“Singermann’s” vigor and movement. 
The author spends the earlier chapters 

of this book (as he must) in re-introduc- 
ing the Singermanns. Sol, David, Louis, 
Harry, Michael, and Rachel Singermann 
—the second generation of the Singer- 
mann family, whose experiences were 
previously dealt with at some length—are 
all present again, as is also their mother, 
Rebecca, who was perhaps the outstand- 
ing character in the earlier book. The 
wives and husbands of Rebecca’s chil- 
dren, and her children’s children—par- 
ticularly the latter—are among the other 
characters. 

The grandchildren of Rebecca and Mo- 
ses Singermann, the Rumanian Jews who 
immigrated to New York and Minnesota, 
then to “Silver Bow,” Montana, have now 
become quite acclimatized to life in this 
country. They are almost typical Ameri- 
cans, in fact, and have been influenced by 
all the social and intellectual currents of 
the past few years. Michael is a novelist 
who reads Proust, Nina allows herself to 
be dazzled by a football hero and seduced, 
Sylvia marries a “goy,” Ralph develops a 
persecution mania and goes insane phi- 
losophizing about Jews and machines. 

Among the older generation, Daisy, a 
Christian Scientist and wife of one son, 
becomes a Hollywood fan. Harry, whose 
decadent tastes were evident in “Singer- 
mann,” is now definitely a homosexual. 

There was little story, in the conven- 
tional sense, in “Singermann,” and there 
is less here. The earlier book had move- 
ment and a vigorous succession of events 
that gave it a real sense of progression. 
This novel is more loosely held together. 
There are only three lines of movement: 
Michael goes home from New York to 
visit his family; his mother dies; and 
Harry commits sucide after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to keep the friendship of his 
nephew. 

Brinig is a writer whose stories give the 
impression of being quite personal. He 
does not always objectify his material. 
For instance, in this book Rebecca and 
Daisy alone are real characters. The au- 
thor’s prose is good—too good to be used 
merely for atmosphere and color, as it 
often is in this book. 





In the review of Thornton Wilder’s 
“The Long Christmas Dinner,” and other 
one act plays recently published in the 
Saturday Review, the statement was er- 
roneously made that “The Long Christ- 
mas Dinner” had recently been produced 
by Professor George Pierce Baker and 
his students at New Haven. As a matter of 
fact the play was produced by the Yale 
Dramatic Association and the Vassar 
Philaletheis both in New Haven and at 
Vassar. 








Its Promise Was Good 


RICHARD HUGHES. AN OMNIBUS. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1931. $3. 


IS publishers have brought to- 
gether between two covers six- 
teen stories, thirty-one poems, 
and three plays by Mr. Richard 

Hughes, the author of the brilliant and 
extraordinary “Innocent Voyage.” The 
present collection is interesting, but its 
interest is rather as showing the develop- 
ment of Mr. Hughes than in itself. Almost 
everything in the volume has the strange- 
ness and clarity of perception, and the 
distinction of style that appear in “The 
Innocent Voyage,” but almost everything 
also is either marred by some obvious 
fault, or else is clearly an experiment. In 
one case, indeed, we are shown the same 
plot treated in two ways, as a short story, 
scarcely more than a sketch, and then as 
the three-act “Comedy of Good and Evil”; 
for the general reader they are unfortu- 
nately arranged, since the sketch comes 
first, and rather diminishes the effect of 
the play; though no doubt the student or 
devotee of Mr. Hughes will be glad to 
trace the elaboration of the idea. 

The two most ambitious pieces in the 
book are plays, the “Comedy of Good and 
Evil” already mentioned, and “The Sis- 





RICHARD HUGHES 





ters’ Tragedy.” Both of these show the de- 
lighted interest in the directness of chil- 
dren, and almost in the cruelty of chil- 
dren, that gave such poignance of revela- 
tion to “The Innocent Voyage.” In “The 
Sisters’ Tragedy” a girl of ten kills her 
brother, who is blind, deaf, and almost 
idiotic, because she has decided that he 
would be better off dead. The play is un- 
deniably powerful, but is marred by the 
insistent accumulation of horrors which 
is characteristic of the undergraduate age 
at which it was written. “A Comedy of 
Good and Evil” has the opposite fault; it 
has a tendency to degenerate into mere 
cleverness—without being quite clever 
enough. Its postulate is a little girl-devil 
for whom good and evil are reversed; who 
sets out, full of holy, vicious zeal and faith 
in Lucifer, to damn a Welsh minister, but 
is constantly tempted into the paths of 
virtue by his good example. The minister, 
knowing her for a fiend, takes her in; a 
damnable action in itself, and yet the ex- 
treme form of the virtue of loving one’s 
enemies. It is not quite clear whether the 
author is seriously suggesting that God is 
beyond good and evil, and that there are 
beings (like the children of “The Inno- 
cent Voyage”) whose good is not ours, or 
whether he is merely aiming at Gilbertian 
topsy-turvyness; but in either case, be- 
fore the three acts are out the contradic- 
tions in terms have become word-chop- 
ping. 

Probably the pieces which are most 
valuable in themselves are the less am- 
bitious ones, those that give glimpses of 
strange countries and the author’s ad- 
venturous life in them. “Lochinvzrovic,” 
for instance, a romantic-ironic tale told 
with a full sense of the absurdity of the 
Byronic Balkan code, and a hint that that 
code is no worse than another, is a joy; 
and so are the autobiographical introduc- 
tion and the diary “Steerage Passenger.” 
If one had not read “The Innocent Voy- 
age,” one would set this down as a volume 
of remarkable promise; since one knows 
already how that promise has been ful- 
filled, it makes one the more eager for Mr. 
Hughes’ next book, but in itself it does 
not satisfy one’s expectations. 
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VI. CELLULOID COMPOSITION 
IFE is much more a matter of nerv- 
ous agitation than historians ad- 
mit. This Lawrence Hubbard real- 
ized sometimes when he tried to 
pull himself together to note down what 
he learned and divined about Richard 
Roe. He climbed the same stairs of the 
L-station, stood on the same high prom- 
enade-deck where Richard had taken the 
train every morning to go down-town. 
Sometimes Hubbard waited while several 
trains went by, to get the feeling of the 
situation. This perhaps was a mistake, for 
Richard always took the first train pos- 
sible. Hubbard bought the same morning 
paper that Roe used to, and learned how 
to pleat it longways. (Minnie Hutzler told 
him about that.) But he did not read it 
carefully. 

In fact Hubbard began to wonder if 
he was growing hysterical. He studied 
faces in those crowded cars. Help me, 
help me, cried eyes and hands. Sometimes 
he could feel his knees quiver with nerv- 
ousness. Did Richard, neatly dressed in 
his good suit and inconspicuous hat, ever 
shake so? Hubbard decided that he did. 
See how well I am hidden, said other 
faces. I defy you to guess anything about 
me. Remembering his one glimpse of the 
man, the biographer concluded that Rich- 
ard also was a master of humanity’s de- 
spairing secrecy. Innumerable virtuosos 
of reticence, how do we pursue you? 

Hubbard found himself reading all sorts 
of books at random, trying to see how, if 
ever, writers manage to suggest the real- 
ity of human being. One day in the little 
kitchen at Jules’s place one of the men 
read out a passage from a novel just pub- 
lished. Professional literary critics would 
be amazed if they knew what crisp and 
liberal judgments on books sometimes 
emerged in that humble place. The savor 
of roasting lamb and gravy filled the 
warm air with an actuality in which mere 
hokum perished. When Vogelsang pro- 
duced a slip of paper on which he had 
copied out one sentence, they listened 
attentively. The clippings and memora- 
bilia which hardheaded citizens carry in 
their wallets are often important. This 
was what Gene Volgelsang had found: 

The contemplative desire is univer- 
sal, being, in the spirit, what the sexual 
desire is in the flesh, the prime mover 
of mankind. 

I don’t know that those fellows had 
thought much, consciously, about man’s 
thwarted need of contemplation, but once 
put before them they understood it per- 
fectly. About that time Jules was taken 
with a notion to play the accordion, which 
he sometimes does for his favorite pa- 
trons, and the mood changed; but I no- 
ticed Hubbard making a copy of the quo- 
tation. It fitted in with what he was think- 
ing about Richard Roe. Of course I was 
anxious that he should stick to the actual 
Richard Roe and not try to diffuse him 
into a vague symbolic phantom. “Remem- 
ber,” I said to him (as needs to be said 
to all biographers) “This isn’t your own 
life you’re writing. It’s Richard Roe’s.” 

“Gosh,” he said, “I don’t know. I don’t 
know. How the devil—?” 

ses SS 


I’ve always been a home-office man, 
said Hubbard, and I never realized until 
I got talking to the boys at Jules’s what 
going on the road means. Those traveling 
men are artists; temperamental as hell, 
each one of them, and what begins to 
come through to me is that you have to 
be an artist to handle them. I used to 
think that going on the road must be 
ghastly: long journeys, discomfort, bawdy 
stories, loneliness. Now I can see that in 
spite of its weary hardships they find in 
it the release, the escape from unbearable 
routine, that the artist must have or 
perish. They are carving the face of life. 
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Yes, I’ve even gone so far as to take a 
trip over some of Roe’s old territory that 
he covered for Erskine. I’ve got to step 
easy in telling about some of that. You 
know the trade’s nickname for the four 
Erskine Brothers. Those boys are rough 
talkers, as rough as Shakespeare or James 
Joyce. There’s a lot of things I’ve got to 
try to convey without saying them. But 
what I’m struggling to feel is that slow 
smooth pull when the train begins to 
slide out of the station. There he sits in 
his green Pullman chair, and the whole 
ragged landscape of life behind him—im- 
perfect farewells and unfinished affairs, 
disputes pending and shipments delayed. 
He’s got a whole folder of damned car- 
bons and memoranda and advertisement- 
proofs and plans for Dealer-Cooperation 
and notes of bad credit. But for a while 
he hasn’t the heart to open his brief-case 
and look at them. He’s still sweating a 
little from that last telephone call and the 
run for the train. Now comes that smooth 
gradual increment of speed. It would 
never occur to him to think so, but now 
he is the painter with the clean canvas, 
the sculptor with the heap of moist clay. 
The long green vista of the car sways and 
rumbles, measures time with undertone 
click-click, swings with that sidling tilt 
round a curve. He’s drawn on, on, into 
unspoiled future; he feels the flow of 
creation, It and Was dividing in his brain. 
The very name of the car he’s in may be 
an omen of some unexpected glamor. 
Now it is inevitable: something (I don’t 
know what) hangs ready to strike: he is 
let loose in freedom of will to change the 
balance of things. Perhaps he drifts for 
a flash—a minute or an hour—into the 
luminous stupor of foreboding. No, I’m 
not inventing: I know his mind. In that 
Pullman trance he is a poet, rhyming the 
unlikely and the impossible. He rhymes 
the new window cut-out with Kitty 
Chambers the buyer in Cleveland. He 
rhymes fatigue and disgust with some 
telephone number in his little memo- 
book. Sparkle comes back into his nerves. 
He has a word of comedy for the porter. 
He goes to the stale smoking-washroom 
to deal wits against other companions of 
chance. So he matches himself against the 
impossible odds of life, and is Lord of his 
event. 

Perhaps he’s a frightened beginner, am- 
bitious only to sell goods. Has anyone 
ever told the hopeful anguish of a sales- 
man on his maiden trip? What a story! 
Or is he the seasoned performer who 
sells Himself first of all and lets the mer- 
chandize follow in his wake? Comedy and 
cajolery; persistence, tact, evasion; know- 
ing when to sidestep and when to strike. 
Oh marvelous tissue of contradictions! I 
see him looking forward to showing a 
new trick with matches to Kitty Cham- 
bers in Cleveland, and at the same time 
saying in humble sincerity as he turns 
in, “God bless and keep my Lucy and 
our baby.” He wonders if prayers really 
work in a Pullman berth, because you 
have no chance to kneel. Understand? 
Of course you don’t understand. He’s an 
artist. 

It seems a little fanciful as a portrait of 
a traveling salesman, I demurred, to stim- 
ulate him. 

Life’s a mighty fanciful business and 
there’s a lot of it that doesn’t get into the 
balance-sheets, he replied. For a char- 
tered accountant Hubbard was maturing 
rapidly. 

Richard Roe went through all that, and 
some of it we'll have to follow with him. 
I can’t always be bothered to put in care- 
ful quotation-marks in the exact places. 
Quotation-marks try to imply that some 
definite person made some particular re- 
mark. But almost everybody says every- 
thing if you give them a chance. 

& 

Minnie Hutzler, quite reasonably, was 

not going to be drawn into candor too 











easily. Lawrence Hubbard looked to her 
like a bit of a simpleton; also he was 
over-eager, as we all are in the early 
stages of a project. It is going to take pa- 
tience to get inside Minnie’s protective 
defense. But what an enormous stride in 
human understandings it is when you 
realize that people have these outer shells 
of wariness. Old Mother Hubbard, as 
Minnie scornfully called him—judging too 
smartly by a certain finicky gentility in 
his demeanor—was beginning to learn 
this. But he made the mistake of think- 
ing that because Minnie was an extremely 
competent business woman she would 
therefore be interested in a businesslike 
presentation of his plan. He rashly showed 
her a diagram he had drawn up: it looked 
rather like a target or a game of hop- 
scotch. The center represented Richard 
Roe, and around that in concentric spirals 
were arranged the people who had known 
him. Mr. Hubbard naively explained that 
by faithfully pursuing successive testi- 
monies, moving gradually inward, he 
hoped to draw near the bull’s eye. The 
word was ill-chosen. Minnie kept her 
paraphrase of it to herself, but she also 
kept to herself many other thoughts that 
would have been valuable. Dark, pale, 
controlled, she received the blundering 
biographer with the cool politeness she 
had learned in many difficult years. But 
she was capable of sudden flushes of 
warmth which showed there was a cir- 
culation of blood not far below the sur- 
face. One lucky chance gave Hubbard a 
better intuition. She had received him in 
her own private office, which opened off 
the big room that had been Richard’s. It 
was quite evident she did not intend to 
admit him to any special familiarity with 
the office routine. Hubbard, groping about 
to put the conversation on happier terms, 
was trying to visualize what view Richard 
Roe must have looked out at in all those 
years. “It’s years since I’ve been in the 
Flatiron Building,” he said, gazing from 
the window, and then noticed that Madi- 
son Square looked different from old 
times. “Something’s changed,” he re- 
marked. “It didn’t look like this—yes, of 
course, Diana’s gone.” That tiny figure 
against the sky, that lingers still in many 
memories, suddenly silhouetted in his 
mind. That was what Richard must have 
seen so many many times. 

Minnie was furious with him for having 
brought a choking in her throat she had 
never had before. She had been cold, 
efficient, almost frozen, ever since Rich- 
ard Roe’s death; but the unexpected men- 
tion of Diana nearly broke her control. 
She was furious, but she saw that at any 
rate Hubbard was wise enough to under- 
stand the kind of thing that might have 
been important. After he had gone she 
shivered a little and escaped to the wash- 
room down the corridor, woman’s only 
safe retreat in the stone world of business. 
What unguessed stories of tears and tan- 
trums those bleak sanctuaries could tell. 

ses 

In the early days of the desk-sets they 
were made out of a synthetic celluloid 
composition which was not really inflam- 
mable but if ignited would smoulder in- 
extinguishably. One day in the office 
someone had laid down a cigarette on 
a pen-stand; presently there was a curl 
of thick white smoke and a sizzling can- 
cer began to crawl through the material. 
Richard tried to smother it with a hand- 
kerchief; Minnie poured ink on it; noth- 
ing could quell the progress of that slug- 
gish combustion. The office filled with 
choking reek which poured out of the 
windows so thickly there was even dan- 
ger of someone turning in an alarm. They 
brought a bucket filled with water from 
the hall and dropped the smouldering 
object into it. Still, under a foot of cold 
water, it kept fuming and hissing, jetting 
up creamy gurgles of smoke. It continued 
to burn and simmer until utterly con- 
sumed. Richard was shrewd enough to 
make use of this as a powerful sales-argu- 
ment; thereafter all his own desk-sets 
were non-inflammable, and many an or- 
der was increased by the simple process 
of laying a lighted cigarette stub on a 
competitor’s goods and illustrating the 
queer process, with a bucket of water 
handy. But Hubbard, when he heard this 
anecdote from the young advertising man 





who wrote Roe’s copy, always associated 
it with Minnie. Through the cool formal- 
ity of her manner perhaps there were 
rising bubbles of memory, from some 
hidden joy or trouble that would burn to 
the end. 
(To be continued) 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 





Lost World 


THALASSA: A STORY OF CHILD- 
HOOD BY THE WESTERN WAVE. By 
Mary Frances McHucu. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1931. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Henry Watcotr Boynton 


HESE memories do not go far 

back in point of time; they are 

the memories of a woman still 

young who sighs over “her child- 
hood’s lost world” with a longing per- 
haps to be outgrown by the time the gray 
hairs begin to show. The depths of the 
elegiac mood are for the first moments 
of realization that youth is gone, with its 
color and savor still fresh upon the back- 
ward gaze and the mindful palate. So far 
as we make out the “story” from what is 
really a group of delicately assembled es- 
says, the author was one of three girl- 
children in the squire’s house of a rather 
dismal fishing village on the west coast 
of Ireland. Of her parents, whether from 
reticence or because they counted little 
in her childhood, she says little. Even her 
sisters and playmates are slightly drawn 
It is the place of her youth she chiefly 
recalls, its common sights and scents and 
sounds, the kindly, simple people who 
spring from that soil and never go away 
from it, but only into it when their time 
comes. She recalls the scant-grassed 
fields, the blue-gray hills, the endless 
murmur of the sea, “as much a part of 
us as the surging of blood through our 
veins.” Whitewashed cottages nestle here 
and there among the flat fields: “above is 
the blue sky, flecked, as always in this 
region, with cloud; and sea and sky and 
cloud and gray hills make a spacious, a 
limitless, world after which all other 
scenes are crowded, and the loveliest 
wooded lowlands stifling and wearisome.” 

Only under such a sky, she dreams, 
could live the people of her lost world: 
“noble, primitive beings, quick-hearted 
and wondering as children.” Them she 
remembers as the true companions of her 
childhood. Her parents and other sophis- 
ticated persons, summed as “grown-ups,” 
remain remote and alien. It was Michael 
the family coachman and handy man, and 
the Tullys, a neighboring pair of peasants, 
“who really mattered . . . deities presid- 
ing over our youth—friendly, familiar 
deities, comforters and intermediaries be- 
tween us and important grown-up peo- 
ple.” Compared with them the family 
servants, the Bessies and Marys and 
Delias, were “a shadowy procession”: 
some of them more likable than others, 
but none to rival Michael and the Tullys. 
It was Michael who drove them about the 
countryside, discoursing childishly and 
shrewdly of human affairs. It was Mrs. 
Tully who took charge of them, over the 
heads of the house servants, when the 
parents were in London. Her farewell to 
the Tullys is the high moment of the 
woman’s final leavetaking, of the moment 
which they all sense to be her definite 
good-bye to youth. 

This is a little book, but of a charm so 
delicate (if evanescent) that it should be 
commended without reserve to lovers of 
childhood and of good writing. 





“Mr. Churchill’s two articles in the 
Daily Mail describing with extraordinary 
lucidity the sensations and emotions of 
his accident in New York, says the Lon- 
don Observer, should be a classic testi- 
mony in that genre. It gives the impres- 
sion that the writer would count the pain 
of the adventure well worth while in 
view of the new ranges of experience it 
opened to him. One recalls nothing in its 
way so vivid, so detailed, and so convinc- 
ing as those few pages of self-analysis, 
under sudden and disconcerting strain, 
by ‘a mind intact and unshaken.’ In a 
queer way it increases one’s respect for 
humanity.” 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





HE complete poetical works of the 

late Harry Crosby have now been 

brought out by his wife at The 

Black Sun Press, Rue Cardinale, 
Paris. There are four white paper-bound 
volumes boxed together in red. The titles 
of the respective volumes are “Chariot of 
the Sun,” “Transit of Venus,” “Torch- 
bearer,” and “Sleeping Together.” The 
first-named volume bears an introduction 
by the late D. H. Lawrence, the second a 
preface by T. S. Eliot, the third Notes by 
Ezra Pound, and the fourth a “Memory of 
the Poet” by Stuart Gilbert. The whole 
constitutes a fine tribute to one of the 
younger men who, if not by any means of 
the highest contemporary poetic rank, still 
evinced both power and originality. Law- 
rence’s introduction is the most important 
thing about the work, it is the most im- 
portant thing that Lawrence had to say 





about poetry. One of the things he says 
about the book he introduces is: 

If one had to judge these litle poems 
for their magic of words, as one judges 
Paul Valéry, for example, they would 
look shabby. There is no obvious incan- 
tation of sweet noise; only too often, the 
music of one line deliberately kills the 
next, breathlessly staccato. There is no 
particular jewelry of epithet. And no 
handsome handling of images. Where 
deliberate imagery is used, it is perhaps 
a little clumsy. There is no colored 
thread of an idea; and no subtle ebbing 
of a theme into consciousness, no recog- 
nizable vision, new gleam of chaos let 
into a world of order. There is only a 
repetition of sun, sun, sun, not really as 
a glowing symbol, more as a bewilder- 
ment and a narcotic. 

All of which is extremely well said. It is 
as the poet of the sun that Harry Crosby 
will be remembered, and so narcotic did 





his worship become to him that it finally 
drove him what-the-world-calls mad. 
But, rather contradicting himself, Law- 
rence goes on to praise the charm of Cros- 
by’s glimpses of chaos “not reduced to 
order.” Therefore, in the poetry as a whole 
he finds “the essential quality of poetry,” 
which is to burst “all the bubbles and um- 
brellas of reality” and go much further 
even than merely shocking the D. A. R. 
(For we understand that that august or- 
ganization has recently declared all poets 
dangerous—as dangerous as were found, 
for instance, all those who tried to think 
for themselves in Aldous Huxley’s recent 
“Brave New World.”) To D. H. Lawrence 
the poet’s function was to break through 
the false world man lives in, to the excit- 
ing chaos outside that so scares him. This 
Crosby most certainly tried to do. And, in 
“the new naiveté” that was Crosby’s, 
Lawrence sees something more important 
than the fact that his poetry was not first- 
rate. It is indeed a matter of importance, 
and Crosby was on the road to something, 
as Pound points out in his notes. 

Eliot’s preface is merely another ex- 
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HARRY CROSBY. 





ample of Mr. Eliot’s eternal hedging. He 
doubts, in his first sentence, “whether we 
can ever understand the poetry of a con- 
temporary,” which is no more than simple 
nonsense. He is far from asserting that he 
knows in the least what Crosby was up 
to, or would like it if he did. “But ‘liking’ 
is itself irrelevant in a serious matter like 
poetry.” This is, again, simply nonsense; 
but because it is said in a solemn way by 
a leader of the new New it has apparently 
been thought worth printing. “Crosby was 
definitely going his own way.” Yes, but by 
this time one has become impatient! To 
Pound, “Crosby’s disgust seems valuable,” 
though Pound is the most specifically en- 
thusiastic of the commentators—his cus- 
tomary hoity-toityness being relieved by 
a few remarks one can actually weigh. 
Nevertheless, one’s impatience persists. 
when this strange age is reviewed from 
some distant future, it will be a matter of 
astonishment that, for long in the realm 
of the arts, people were trying to find 
words to express what they thought about 
work which was also trying to find words 
to express what it thought. It was freely 
admitted that certain things were inferior 
works of art and yet of some tremendous 
significance—the significance, it turned 
out that exists merely in a declared atti- 
tude toward life and in nothing that has 
been created out of that attitude. It was 
enough that one should stand for this or 
that, if it jibed with the theories of the in- 
telligentsia. The matter of communicating 
anything had reached such a pass, that the 
final dictum of the Left was that the artist 
need not communicate at all. A great deal 
was written concerning a great deal of 
writing which, it was freely admitted, was 
not understood by those who read it. This 
delightful madhouse sort-of-thing kept 
up for a good while. There were no Pen- 
tecostal tongues (to mix up scripture) in 
that Tower of Babel. 

Now I myself think that Crosby was on 
entirely the wrong road. I do not think he 
had learned his craft in the first place. 
Over and over again I find him writing 
banalities that nothing can excuse, com- 
mitting to print the kind of butterfly ex- 
periments that are merely workshop saw- 
dust, interesting material, perhaps for 
something else—but practically nothing in 
themselves. As for things rich and strange, 
any poet knows that one can sit down and 
write out of one's subconscious a great 
deal of decorative nonsense, without the 
slightest effort. I can even do it myself! 
Take the poem 

INFURIATE 

“unleash the sword and fire” 
Shelley 
I annihilate. I assassinate. I infuriate my- 
self against the herd. I prognisticate the 
Bird of the Sun. I take cardiac and aphro- 
disiac. I become maniac and demoniac. I 
run toward the Maddest Queen. I precipi- 
tate myself through Stars to find my 
Dream. 

That kind of propaganda is actually 
very easy to write. The only important 
thing about it is that Crosby meant it. He 
meant it up to the hilt. He may have been 
a pretty bad poet but he was a truthful 
man. His sun worship may have been mad 
but it was utterly sincere. From Stuart 
Gilbert’s remarks upon him, frem the 
photographs of him in several of these 
volumes, from words about him gleaned 
from a few people, it is obvious that the 
poet was a man of great magnetism and 
of nobility of nature. I have laid my em- 
phasis on the shortcomings of his poetry 
only because I do not believe in saying 
that I neither understand nor like a thing, 

(Continued on page 498) 
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Foreign Literature 





A Letter from Greece 


By Georce PANou 

AST Winter saw the publication of 

a fine book in real modern Greek. 

It is “Life within the Grave,” by 
Stratis Myrivilis, a newspaper edi- 

tor, of Mytilene, the fair little capital of 
the fertile island of Lesbos, of Sapphic 
fame. Here is a collection of fifty-four 
letters, stories of the great war, interde- 
pendent and yet separate enough. Letters 
of a Greek soldier of 1918 to his fiancée at 
home, both of them being imaginary, of 
course. The author served as a sergeant 
of the Greek Army on the Macedonian 
front, fighting the Germans and the Bul- 
garians together with the Anglo-French. 
The book is the outcome of his multi- 
farious experiences and has already had 
the record sale of four thousand copies, 
nearly the whole first edition. A second 
edition by the Pyesos Company is soon 


to be out. Here is a full-fledged craftsman. 


with the vivid medium that real modern 
Greek can really be. Each one of the let- 
ters is a fine little tale by itself. “I Zoi En 
Tapho.” The title is taken from the open- 
ing line of the beautiful burial hymn of 
Christ of the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
chanted mournfully by a choir of boys 
every Good Friday evening. It is an orig- 
inal “false” modern Greek composition 
of the early Byzantine patristic literature. 

The book is a sincere, moving story 
of trench life, with no romance, no melo- 
drama, no lies about it. If this new Les- 
bian writer of ours had written his book 
in any of the more “fortunate” European 
languages he would already be a celeb- 
rity. 

“To believe or not to believe.” That is 
my question when I think of some people 
with queer imaginations setting out to 
write about facts. How some people here 
write of America for instance, or of Rus- 
sia, and how some other people elsewhere 
write of us! This refers to the inaccuracies 
of Franko Charladini, an Italian news- 
paper man, on linguistic and literary facts 
in Greece today. Especially as to our 
modern language which appears in two 
forms, the real and the unreal (we say 
the “demotiki” the “katharevousa”). By 
real modern Greek I mean the living 
spoken and written language of the great 
majority of the seven millions of my fel- 
low-countrymen, high or low, far or 
near, just as Greek in essence as that of 
the Iliad itself. On the other hand by un- 
real modern Greek I mean the archaic, 
written more than spoken, of the minor- 
ity. 

Other recent books, deserving notice 
are: “The Secret Troth,” a novel by G. 
Ksenopoulos, (Athens, Kollaros). “Post- 
war Agony,” by Nondas, Arkadis. This is 
a volume of short stories and Arkadis is 
the pen name of an artillery captain. 
“The Uprooted Ones,” a novel by G. Das- 
kalakis. “Hermits” by A. Yalouris, also a 
novel. “Floral Chain” a novel by Miss 
Antigone S. Petrakis. “The Piatza” a 
novel by N. Katiforis. “The Old Man of 
Morea” a biography in two volumes by 
Spyros Melas the playwright, (Saliveros, 
Athens). It is about Chief Kolokotronis, 
one of the leaders of the revolution. “Two 
Sparks of a Fire” a novel by Alekos Lid- 
orikis, a young and new writer. “What is 


Poetry?” an essay by K. Yeroyannis. “The | 


Revolt of the Animals,” short stories, 
by Demosthenes Voutyras (Demetrakos, 
Athens). Voutyras is a popular writer 
with many short stories to his credit. 

Some of the more important transla- 
tions into modern Greek are “The Book 
of Job,” by K. Phrilingos. “Desire Under 
the Elms” of Eugene O’Neill by X. (It is 
our habit to keep translators in ano- 
nymity.) 

Saloniki is a large city but its literary 
circle is rather negligible. Corfu is now 
inactive, so is Yanina. Down in Cyp- 
rus an Athens journalist discovers and 
lauds a Cypriote poet with two small 
volumes to his credit. He is D. Lyppertis 
of Limassol. I must not forget Alexandria. 
It is the home of an old and thriving 
Greek colony and of a well known con- 
temporary, Kavafis who writes beautiful 
and moving poems. 

Last year, Greece celebrated her cen- 
tenary as a free State. In all these one 
hundred years the only form of literature 
that can be said to provoke a wide inter- 
est is our lyric poetry and the work 
that represents it best is probably “The 
Twelve Words of the Gypsy,” by Palamas 
(translated into English). However, lyric 
poetry, by its very nature, cannot be 





made real to an outsider. The task be- 
longs rather to prose. Now, with us, liter- 
ary prose (in novel or short story) has 
doubtless never left behind it the bound- 
aries of mere photographic delineation. 
Anemic one may call it. It has not re- 
vealed any exceptional creation unless it 
be “Life within the Grave.” 

And so, life here in Greece goes slowly 
on, cheerful and sad. Cheerful when one 
thinks of the wonderful Spring and Sum- 
mer early mornings and early evenings 
and sad when of the many stray and 
rowdy dogs of the back alleys and the 
countryside. (Ulysses, coming back to 
Ithca, first met his dog!) They make 
one’s sleep so adventurous and fragment- 
ary. And literature follows suit, a little 
freer than before, freer from the grip of 
the archaeologist and the germ of the 
snob who prefers Paris. 





As Others See Us 


LA VIE AMERICAINE ET SES LECONS. 
By Marcet Braunscuvic. Paris. Librai- 
rie Armand Colin. 1931. 

Reviewed by HELEN HILi 
BRAUNSCHVIG’S is a book 
which has the air of having 
arrived too late. According 

@ to the aim expressed in the 

preface, it is the result of an attempt to 
provide Frenchmen with a description 
of America more impartial than some, 
and more complete than any, of the books 
on the subject that have appeared before. 
As far as impartiality goes, M. Braun- 
schvig has more or less achieved it, for 
his occasional revulsions are about bal- 
anced by his occasional lyricisms, and the 
rest is a statement of fact. As far as com- 
pleteness goes, he falls decidedly short, 
for no book that disregards the political 
aspects of American life, and the part 
played by organized groups in the com- 
munity, as thoroughly as his can claim 
to be complete. But the principal fault is 
chiefly one of time. The acute observa- 
tions in the chapter on The Psychology of 
the American People have the character 
of echoes of the earlier observations of 
such writers as MM. Siegfried and Tar- 
dieu, Durtain and Duhamel. Much of the 
material on American industry has been 
previously gone over in the books of MM. 
Dubreuil or Philip, and the various cata- 
logues of economic institutions are rem- 
iniscent of the flood of German books by 
Drs. Koettgen, Hirsch, Bonn, Feiler, etc. 
that accompanied the German reorgani- 
zation in 1926. The fact is that the point 
of public interest has been shifting under 
the pendulum of time. Two or three 
years ago American technology was in- 
teresting per se. Those were the days 
when Americans and Europeans alike 
were looking at the American business 
machine and realizing with awe that 
American ingenuity, with electricity and 
the like, had succeeded in placing ten 
invisible producers back of every human 
producer in the plant. During the last 
year and a half, as Mr. Paul Warburg 
has pointed out, we have been becoming 
aware of the critical fact that behind 
every human consumer we have succeed- 
ed in placing just exactly no one at all. 
The swing in interest has correspondingly 
passed on from facts of technology to poli- 
cies of control. Mr. Braunschvig may very 
well be right that since America has 
emerged from every previous crisis with 
her front foot on the up-grade, the im- 
portance of her methodology is greater 
than that of her present troubles. But 
there is inevitably a certain flatness about 
an enthusiastic description of what is pal- 
pably “une auto en panne.” 

The last chapter consists of a short com- 
parison between the civilizations of Asia, 
Europe, America; Asia and contempla- 
tion, America and activism, Europe, or 
more particularly France, and the just 
mean. The final question which M. 
Braunschvig poses concerns which way 
America will go in the future. Will she 
shut herself up in the pride and imperial- 
ism of her economic prosperity, or will 
she become the foyer of a new type of 
civilization? He concludes, with a syn- 
cretism rare in a Frenchman, “Les di- 
verses civilisations, qui jusqu’a présent 
ont ragné sur la terre, n’ont réussi 4 réal- 
iser chacune qu’une portion d’étre hu- 
main. Il est temps qu’une civilisation 
nouvelle, synthése de toutes les civilisa- 
tions précédentes, réalise enfin la plani- 
tude de l’homme.” 








UBLISHERS’ discretion is reputed to be less 


developed than their enthusiasm. 


We do not, 


therefore, ask you to accept our unsupported 
opinion that Myron Brinig is a major novelist; 
but append a few criticisms of his earlier books 
(Singermann, Wide Open Town ) which have ap- 
peared in America and England. 





“It comes to you without 
warning, out of the blue, and 
lays you flat by its brilliance!” 

Arnold Bennett 


“A book shot with splendor. 
I’ve tasted, smelled, listened, 
felt and seen through its pages 
until my own senses sagged. 
The Singermann story is 
burned into its background 
with an etcher’s touch.”—Fan- 
nie Hurst 


“He is clearly a born writer 
with the rare power—akin to 
that of D. H. Lawrence—of 
being able to invest petty 
and even squalid details with 
beauty.”—The Bookman 


“A very remarkable novel- 
ist, a fine performance.”—Lon- 
don Daily News 


“Mr. Brinig writes with the 
throttle wide open.”—N. Y. 
Times 





“TI urge all who care for true 
books written with vigor and 
eloquence to read Singer- 
mann. It is tremendous.”— 
Frank Swinnerton 


“Master of a singularly flex- 
ible and powerful prose, capa- 
ble of charging a realistic nar- 
rative with a high poetic con- 
tent, and a story-teller who 
has tales worth telling.” —Ben 
Ray Redman, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


“To be read briskly for the 
interest of the narrative, or 
slowly for the beauty of the 
words.”—Times Literary Sup- 
plement, London 


“Mighty in sweep, beautiful 
in execution. One of the few 
masterpieces of family life, 
worthy to be compared with 
even the notable ‘Forsyte 
Saga.’ ”—St. Louis Star 





“For warmth of understand- 
ing, for living and dynamic 
analysis of social problems, 
for emotional wealth and for 
beautiful, symphonic writing, 
this novel has not been sur- 
passed this season.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post 


“A knife that. flashes and 
cuts. His keenness of phrase 
and observation is outstand- 
ing.”—The London Mercury 


“One of the most power- 
fully creative writers of the 
younger Americans, Mr. 
Brinig floods a generous story 
with the warmth of his feel- 
ing, his broad understanding 
of human ugliness, human 
beauty, human aspirations, and 
human weaknesses that seem 
to exalt them all into sheer hu- 
manity.”—William Soskin 


“It does what ‘Babbit’ did 
and does it even better.”— 
London Star 





“A masterly study, written 
in a masterly way. . . . Some- 
thing solidly beautiful, har- 
monious, and _ serene.”—The 
Times, London 


“Full-blooded and charged 
with vitality, Singermann is 
calculated to make the current 
crop of fiction look pretty 
anzemic. Like Thomas 
Wolfe, Mr. Brinig has great 
power.”—The Forum 





“Aside from writing exceed- 
ingly well, Mr. Brinig writes 
like a man more interested on 
turning out a good novel than 
a sensational one, like an au- 
thor who looks upon the novel 
as an art form, not a book 
racket. It is strange to find so 
much sanity, wisdom, and 
beauty in a comparatively 
young writer."—The New 
Yorker 





THIS MAN IS 
MY BROTHER 


is Myron Brinig’s 


new novel, just published. 


Although a continuation of the Singermann saga, it 


is complete in itself. 


A fascinating family, the 


Singermanns—commercial monarchs of Silver Bow. 
Artists, writers, storekeepers, prize fighters—fierce 
lovers, fierce haters, profound thinkers, brilliant 
talkers—their dynasty provides rich material for 
the novelist. In This Man Is My Brother Mr. Brinig’s 
earlier promise crystallizes into magnificent achieve- 


ment. 


At all Bookstores 


$2.50 


Farrar & Rinehart 


9 E. 41st St., N. Y. 


128 University Ave., Toronto 
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peaking of the Cost of Good Books 





THOMAS MANN'S 


THE 
MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN 


Complete and Unabridged 

















in one volume inthe 


MODERN LIBRARY 


EDITION AT 


95 CENTS A COPY 


In Germany, traditional land of inexpensive 
books, the cheapest edition of “The Magic 
Mountain” is 10 marks’ ($2.38). In England 
it is published in two volumes at 18 shillings 
(about $3.06). This is only one of a number 
of Modern Library books cheaper than any 
other edition in existence. 


Other Modern Library High Lights 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT DOSTOYEVSKY 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE . . MAUGHAM 
TONO BUNGAY H. G. WELLS 
DROLL STORIES . . . . . - BALZAC 


A five dollar bill brings you 
all five of these books! 





























HAVE YOU READ 


_MALAISIE 


| THE GONCOURT PRIZE NOVEL 
By Henri Fauconnier 


Acclaimed by the Press 
| 


“A perfect honey of a book.” 
—LAURENCE STALLINGS 


“A strange tale with a mystic power over the reader.” 
—Fanny BuTcHER 


“As glamorous, magical and enduring as Hudson’s 
Green Mansions.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Stands by itself—a great achievement, unique of 
its kind, convincing through the sheer force of the 
passions which it contains.” 

—ANGEL Fores, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“One of the most exciting climaxes in modern 


literature.” —MicHaEt Marcu 


Plunge into the Malay jungle with Lescale, and 
see him as “the European make-up gradually washes 

i out, and he remains stark naked in a fringe of 
questing greatness, in tune with the jungle and its 
heart of darkness.” 


| Acclaimed by the Public 


A BEST SELLER 


| At all Bookstores $2.00 


howe MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 


At all booksellers. Send for list of titles 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC., 20 East 57th Street, New York 


| 











Points of View 





Capitalism & the Artist 


To the Editor-of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I remain unpersuaded by Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s admonitions to the heirs of capi- 
talism that they acquire some intelligence 
if they desire to keep their birthright. Mr. 
MacLeish starts, in his assumption that 
things were all right before 1929, from a 
shocking ignorance of the economic and 
social facts of that period; he enunciates 
the questionable and irrelevant proposi- 
tion that there is a perfect form of capital- 
ism which can be opposed to some perfect 
socialist state; and he stresses the advan- 
tages to the artist under capitalism, as 
well as the artist’s indifference qua artist 
to whatever form society assumes. I 
should be grateful for the space in which 
to express my disagreement. 

From 1921 to 1929, the heyday of capi- 
talism in America or elsewhere, about 
forty million of the gainfully employed 
were earning less than thirty dollars a 
week; they were earning this money 
stalked by the dreadful realization that 
illness, old age, or unemployment meant 
extinction for them, since they possessed 
no surplus to provide against these risks 
of industrialism; at any moment they 
were liable to be drafted for a war to pro- 
tect foreign investments or to keep Chin- 
ese markets open; there was a constant 
strife between them and their employers 
to preserve even the thirty-dollar pit- 
tance; finally mass production and free 
competition exposed them to an orgy of 
advertising that achieved the extraor- 
dinary feat of making them desire what 
instinctively they would never have want- 
ed, and brought about the greatest defec- 
tion from frank and simple life the world 
has ever seen. Such were the halcyon 
days of the ’twenties. 

Has capitalism an essence which if it 
were perfectly exemplified in the social 
structure would eliminate these evils? 
Universal private property and allowing 
the rule of the survival of the fittest to 
work in industry have been called the 
true distinctions of capitalism. Their mere 
statement is enough to condemn them to- 
day. Actually, as Professor Cohen regu- 
larly points out to his classes, there has 
never been a completely capitalist society. 
The term “society” itself implies the re- 
linquishing of certain personal posses- 
sions and private desires to achieve the 
greater ones arising in the codperative 
commonwealth. Since socialism is gov- 
ernment ownership for the good of the 
citizens, and since all of us have private 
possessions such as toothbrushes, wives 
(these are Professor Cohen’s illustra- 
tion), books, musical instruments that we 
could not see socialized without being 
very unhappy, there will never be uni- 
versal socialism. The revelant question 
that Mr. MacLeish and other proponents 
of a new capitalism should put to them- 
selves is whether the ideals of capitalism 
or socialism will be more fruitful in 
achieving a better society. 

Finally I should like to have space to 
point out some difficulties in Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s exposition of the place of the ar- 
tist at this juncture. He says: 


Qua artist, we are perfectly uncon- 
cerned with the name by which the 
state is to be described, whether capital- 
istic or socialistic or communistic or 
Fascist. Most artists (there are known 
and honorable exceptions of which Riv- 
era is one and Dos Passos another) who 
concern themselves violently with the 
social order, do so because they have 
ceased to be artists—because the inter- 
nal necessity of art has left them and 
they are compelled to replace it with 
the external necessity of economics... . 

... We cannot exist without that free- 
dom to do our own work in our own 
way which is called for lack of an accu- 
rate term, intellectual freedom. And it 
is only because many of us feel that only 
under capitalism, of all existing alter- 
natives, have we any real hope of such 
freedom.... 


The tenor of these words would justify 
the reader in attributing to Mr. MacLeish 
the doctrine that to the artist it is a matter 
of indifference in which social medium he 
operates so long as he has a maximum of 
intellectual freedom. I believe poetry is 
more straitly bound to society. 

Mr. MacLeish does not state what he 
considers to be the function of poetry, but, 
unless he believes that poetry is a verbal 
music, he probably would consider it an 
attempt to communicate some sort of emo- 
tion and some sort of idea. Since language 








symbols are the medium of the poet it is 
relevant to inquire how these symbols ac- 
quire content. Crudely one can say that 
the symbols represent structures and in- 
teractions in nature. Situations and things 
of the world are not of the same duration. 
Love lasts longer than any convention of 
love, piety longer than devotion to any 
particular set of household gods, and sus- 
pense endures beyond any special em- 
bodiment of a breathless situation. But a 
poet rarely succeeds in dealing with these 
more fundamental constants in the raw. 
Actually it is the ideal of poetry to re- 
solve these constants into their particular 
and sensible components (to adopt Mr. 
Caldwell’s excellent terminology). These 
particular and sensible constituents are 
moving in poetry because they are so in 
life. No amount of education has made my 
reaction to a story of Sparta’s bondsmen 
as agonizing as to that of West Virginia 
miners, despite the crude way in which 
the latter was told. Nor is the story of the 
wanderings of Odysseus more moving 
than the tale of the migrations of the 
homeless Trotsky. That the event itself is 
not the epic I willingly concede, but I am 
firmly convinced that the stresses and ac- 
tivities of daily life are the basic fabric of 
literature. 

When symbols are exhausted in art, 
there seem to be two methods of enrich- 
ment. An artist can investigate more thor- 
oughly the potentialities of his medium; 
or he can work for a change in subject 
matter by bringing about a change in na- 
ture and society. It seems to me of ex- 
treme importance, to mention but one fac- 
tor, that in a transition period such as this 
decade, the artist should work for a so- 
ciety in which security will not dampen 
and eliminate adventure or in which ad- 
venture will not merely be economic in- 
security. 

Whether there is greater intellectual 
freedom under capitalism or under social- 
ism is a problem that Mr. MacLeish solves 
by examples, and it would be easy to set 
up examples that would prove the con- 
trary. Certainly Pollyanna morality and 
selfish industry and stupid patriotism con- 
nive splendidly in this country for the 
suppression of the truth and of the good. 

To address oneself to the Heirs of Capi- 
talism is a waste of energy, unless one 
does it through the medium of laws. 

JosePpH P. Lasu. 

Columbia University. 





American Education 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I am not much impressed by President 
MacCracken’s review of Dr. Nock’s 
“Theory of Education in America.” What- 
ever the book may be, it is not a whine; 
nor is Dr. MacCracken’s evident heat the 
sort of thing one expects even in a con- 
demnatory review. Besides, he gives the 
impression that Dr. Nock somehow denies 
the quality of our youth. I find no evi- 
dence of that in the book, but rather a re- 
gret that first-rate material gets so little 
from our colleges. Dr. MacCracken insists 
that we give training to second-rate 
people astonishingly well. Dr. Nock quite 
agrees with this. What he is distressed 
about is that we are not properly educat- 
ing those capable of really great achieve- 
ment. This, which is Dr. Nock’s main con- 
tention, the reviewer overlooks. 

A much more effective criticism of the 
book might be made by attacking Dr. 
Nock’s entirely unproved assumption that 
both education of the exceptional and 
training of the ordinary cannot be done in 
the same institution. It is an endeavor to 
do precisely that, that characterizes the 
most interesting educational experiments 
of the moment. Possibly it cannot be done; 
but the impossibility cannot be assumed, 
as my colleague and friend has in his book 
assumed it. 

BERNARD IppINcs BELL. 

St. Stephen’s College. 





On page 464 of the January 16th issue of 
the Saturday Review, the title of the Prix 
Goncourt for this year was incorrectly 
listed as: “La Mort du Fer.” The correct 
title is: “Mal d’Amour.” 





The diary kept by Arnold Bennett is 
being prepared for publication. It is en- 
tirely written by hand and is said to con- 
tain more than 1,300,000 words. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Fiction 
ONE CAME OUT. By Marcaret WItson. 

Harpers. 1932. $2. 

It is conceivable that a great novel 
might be written by an author who had 
an ax to grind, but the rasp of his steel 
would not be as loud as Miss Wilson’s. 
We are confronted with the dilemma of 
Andrew Kent, governor of Bridleford 
Prison, required for the first time to offi- 
ciate at the execution of a condemned 
man. As the book opens, his task is seen 
to be complicated by at least two factors: 
he (together with his creator) does not 
approve of capital punishment, and he is 
not at all certain of the man’s guilt. Pre- 
senting him torn between his personal 
convictions and what he believes to be his 
duty, “One Came Out” proceeds, with in- 
disputable sincerity, to untangle that di- 
lemma to the ultimate satisfaction of An- 
drew Kent, the prisoner, Miss Wilson, 
and the sentimental reader. 


The author loads the dice for her thesis 
by arbitrarily arranging things so that 
the execution is the first in the lives of 
several officials involved. Also, the con- 
demned man is, at heart, a fine fellow, as 
are most of his fellow-prisoners! Need it 
be remarked that the stamp of reality is 
consistently missing in the picture of a 
penal institution that strangely resembles 
a military academy, in the portrait of 
prisoners who break down and weep 
when accused by their warden of letting 
him down, and in the persons of a prison 
warden, doctor, sheriff, and chaplain, all 
of whom are simultaneously shocked, 
horrified, and practically demoralized by 
the imposition of so routine a task? 


LADY BLANCHE FARM. By Frances 
ParRKINSON Keyes. Liveright. 1931. $2. 


Mrs. Keyes writes charmingly light di- 
alogue, and she has a quick, sure touch 
in romantic episodes. “Lady Blanche 
Farm” benefits by both these gifts. In the 
early part of the book the meeting and 
mating of two young people, and the Con- 
necticut background, are both given with 
Mrs. Keyes’s pleasant and easy dexterity 
in presenting such matters. But when 
trouble and tragedy enter the lives of the 
characters, the author fails to probe very 
deeply into the situation. There is an un- 
reality about the serious scenes and the 
point of view is definitely pictorial rather 
than realistic, leading one to wish that 
Mrs. Keyes might be content to Iet her 
novels run along the lighter ways quite 
unapologetically The “little scenes,” as 
opposed to the “big scenes,” the natural 
setting, and the genre touches stand out 
in “Lady Blanche Farm” with a fidelity 
to life never achieved by the heroics and 
nobilities forced upon the men and wo- 
men whose story is told. 


THE COMIING OF THE AMAZONS. By 
OweEN Jounson. Longmans, Green. 1931. 
$2. 

Owen Johnson forswears the past and 
the present in his new novel and selects 
the year 2181 for his back drop. By a neat 
mechanical device he transfers a present- 
day man into the future for use as a 
touchstone in marking the difference be- 
tween then and now. In the first place, in 
the world of 2181 women are in complete 
control. The men have been segregated 
and are retained merely as a necessary 
part in propagation, giving Mr. Johnson 
an opportunity to invert the Lysistrata 
situation amusingly. Families have been 
done away with entirely, death has been 
abolished, one speaks with ease from 
planet to planet—and a thousand other 
prognostications about future possibilities 
are worked into the story. The two most 
depressing features seem to be the bald- 
ness of the women and the total absence 
of laughter. When the 1931 man gets into 
action in the 2181 world, strange and ridic- 
ulous situations develop. The only nov- 
elty of the book lies in the details; in its 
general treatment it follows the well- 
worn model of the prophetic story. It is 
too bad that the novel about changing 
forms can never change its own form. 


HONEYFLOW. By Ben Ames WILLIAMS. 

Dutton. 1932.-$2.50. 

This book tells the story of an American 
prima donna. It begins with her childhood 
in an orphanage in Maine, where she ac- 
quired a self-reliance and a determina- 





- 


tion that were to carry her far, but where 
she also learned so thoroughly to repress 
her emotions that for a long time it seem- 
ed that she would be a singer without a 
heart, without the power to stir others. 
It follows her career as an intelligent, 
ruthless learner, bending every one to 
her service, and treading on her own 
heart as on theirs to reach her goal; and 
at last it shows her emotional awakening. 

This is one of those books too good for 
a blessing, too bad for a curse which one 
often encounters. It is mildly interesting, 
and unexceptionably written, but there 
is no reason why any one should choose 
it from among the hundreds of new books. 
All one can say of it is that it tells the 
story of a prima donna, and not badly, 
but there have been books before which 
did it better. 


Juvenile 
THE GOOD DETECTIVES. By Marca- 
RET Levison Gower. Century. 1931. $2. 


Much novel material is to be found in 
this good-humored and _ well-written 
story, and also perhaps some that is not 
quite so novel. But the situation of the 
displaced and deserving heir who finally 
comes into his own through a hidden will 
is here used in such a refreshing way 
that one has no complaint to make. It is, 
of course, the children of the unfortunate 
heir who become aware of their father’s 
rights in the beautiful old English estate, 
and of their grandfather’s real wish to re- 
instate him over the heads of their ill- 
humored but well-established uncle and 
cousins. It is indeed the children who, 
finding a rapid channel of sympathy with 
the old man, inadvertently suggest to him 
a means for a little plot of his own toward 
this end, and to its unravelling he leads 
their ready interest before he dies. Al- 
ready delighting in an obsession for de- 
tective activities, they are soon hot on the 
trail. It leads them, of course, into scrapes, 
mistakes, and adventures, centering about 
a valuable painting in the art gallery of 
the estate, to which they are soon forbid- 
den any legitimate access on account of 
their highly suspicious actions. 

Older children as well as middlers will 
find this a refreshing and interesting tale, 
and its whole tone makes it one of the 
new books to be highly recommended. 


Miscellaneous 


A HISTORY OF THE MOVIES. By Ben- 
samMin B. Hampton. Covici, Friede. 
1931. $5. 


Certainly there is romance in the gene- 
sis of any new industry. Consequently, the 
rise, development, and various vicissi- 
tudes of the motion picture industry 
make up a story which can be related 
amusingly, just as one might relate the 
story of the bicycle or the automobile 
industry. Mr. Hampton has, however, 
given to this book of his a rather mis- 
leading title. What he tells is just that 
story of an industry and nothing more. 
He remains almost wholly unconcerned 
with the film as an art form, and writes 
only of the motion-pictures as a com- 
modity. Now and then he makes a little 
diversion from his narrative to remark 
that once a few German pictures of merit 
appeared, or that several Russian films 
“exhibited unusual ability.” Otherwise, 
all we learn is how so much celluloid got 
into so many cans: and that has been 
told before, though of course somewhat 
differently and at more length, by Terry 
Ramsaye in “A Million and One Nights.” 

It can be assumed that the movies are 
just a manufacture of distraction, like 
musical boxes, and that therefore what 
matters is who invented the sprocket 
holes, how Hollywood came into exist- 
ence, why they built the Roxy, and what 
happened to Mr. Fox. Yet something gets 
now and then into the celluloid which 
cannot be summed up in such terms. The 
motion picture actually is a new and 
exciting form of expression, a vehicle 
whereby director-artists may—in a way 
impossible to any other art form—convey 
emotions, experiences, and ideas. That 
being so, the true history of the movies 
would tell us how by trial and error first 
one man, then another, learned better 
to manipulate that raw material of ani- 
mated photography so as more adequately 
and more movingly to depict significant 

(Continued on page 498) 
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Looking Forward 


by 
Nicholas Murray Butler 


This timely volume is infused with the 
ideas and ideals for which Dr. Butler 
was awarded the 1931 Nobel Peace 
Prize. The subjects besides World 
Peace include many that will play a 
major part in the coming presidential 
election—such as tariff reduction, 
balanced budgets, war debts, and un- 
employment. $3.00 


What Will America Do About It? 





Emotional 
Currents in 
American History 
by J. H. Denison 


author of “The Enlargement of Personality” 


Back of the events of history there is in 
progress a battle of vast forces in whose 
hands the heroes of history are like 
marionettes, moved by invisible agen- 
cies that they but dimly discern. This 
book is an analysis of the stupendous 
drama of emotion, the Battle of Ideas, 
behind American history. $5.09 











Clarence Darrow’s « The Story of My Life » is coming Feb. 5th | 














Domestic Colonial Architecture 


of Tidewater Virginia 


by Thomas Tileston Waterman and John A. Barrows 
With an introduction by Fiske Kimball 


An exact architectural study, hitherto lacking, of the great plantation houses 
of the Virginia Tidewater, extant and vanished. Primarily designed for archi- 
tects, it will be of interest and value to students of history and Americana 


generally. 


Illustrated from photographs, old prints, and measured drawings 


$15.00 





Prometheus and 
Epimetheus 
by Carl Spitteler 


Translated by James F. MutrHEAD 


The first English version of a prose poem 
famous in Europe as one of the most rep- 
resentative works of the German,Swigs 
poet who won the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1919, earned the recognition of the 
French Academy, and was termed “the 
modern Homer” by Romain Rolland. 

$2.50 


at leading bookstores 


Interior Decoration 
by John M. Holmes 


A practical treatise for all those concerned 
with designing in color, filled with useful 
technical hints and numerous plates in color 
by prominent modern colorists. $7.50 


e J 
Medieval Costume and Life 
by Dorothy Hartley 

An original and practical work showing 
the dress of various classes and orders in 
medieval society, a valuable source book 
for the artist and student. 
Profusely illustrated. 








$6.00 
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WASSERMANN 


writes his greatest novel 


This is the eagerly awaited translation of Etzel 
Andergast in its complete form. The fateful drama 
of bewildered youth in a worlsl of chaos is the 
theme of this, Jacob Wassermann’s most notable 
novel. Our own epoch is revealed in a chronicle of 
great magnificence and power. 


“Never before has Wassermann wielded so sure a 
pen, never before has he sustained such a long, 
patient, and convincing analysis of character, 
never before given such an impressive delineation 
of individual or group psychology.” 


DOCTOR 
KERKHOVEN 


The translation by Cyrus Brooks from the German is an 
achievement of exceptional fidelity and understanding. 


646 pages. $3.00 


LIVERIGHT inc. PUBLISHERS 3: west .471H st.Nv. AN 


The Times, London 


“Where others have sought to bend man, 


NEW MINDS: 
NEW MEN? 


By Thomas Woody 


This unbiased study of the actual machinery of Soviet education 
comes after fifteen years of investigation by an author who knows 
Russia and the Russians at first hand. The result is a book authori- 


tative, complete, and absorbing. 


MACMILLA 





the Communists 
seek to 
remake 
him.” 


Illustrated. $4.00 
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Perplexing India 


COME WIiTH ME TO INDIA. By Partricta 
KENDALL. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1931. 

REBEL INDIA. By H. N. Brattsrorp. New 
York: New Republic Inc. 1931. $1. 

Reviewed by KENNETH SAUNDERS 


HESE are books whose honesty of | 


purpose need not be doubted. The 

first, by an unusually thorough 

American visitor, is an apologia 
for the British in India: the second, by an 
experienced British journalist, is an at- 
tack upon them. 

They may be read together—the first for 
its picturesque descriptions, its estimate of 
great eras in Indian history, its attempts 
to report in full interviews with mission- 
aries and officials, with Brahmin and other 
“rebels”: the second for its vivid and 
startling account of the present state of 
rebellion, of India’s sufferings, and of the 
repressive methods of Government. 

Both writers are quite naive in reveal- 
ing the point of view of their studies. Mrs. 
Kendall is hardly off the ship in Bombay 
before she and her young companion are 
being “nauseated” with stories of infan- 


ticide, and as the train climbs the Western | 


Ghats she makes up her mind in this 
queer paragraph—too typical of the whole 
book: 


Heaviness, stupor, death in life. Manu 
in his “saintly wisdom”:commands the 
husbandman to plow, to die. Manu in 
his holy righteousness ordains the wife 
to serve, to die. Dirt, filth, death: Manu’s 
teachings, Manu’s law. Saintly Manu! 


Manu is India’s Moses, and Mrs. Kendall 
finds it strange that he should ordain this 
division of function, and saddles him with 
India’s poverty and dirt. 

Then follows scene after scene of pic- 
turesque, inefficient India: a “vignette of 
Hinduism,” a “mosaic of Mohammedan- 
ism,” and some rather overdrawn por- 
traits of Hindus—too innocent of the great 
world, and puzzled that Americans don’t 
admire the practice of Suttee (widow- 
burning), and fantastically ignorant of 
history and of the real grounds for criti- 
cism of the Government. There are, too, 
some long accounts (of mixed quality) 
of great events like the Indianization 
first of the Aryans and then of the Mo- 
guls, and one notes a strange lack of in- 
sight in her failure to realize what all this 
implies, and why it is that India has ac- 
cepted one conquest with pride, and re- 
jects the other with scorn. 

If the British official who speaks on pp. 
158-166 is typical, this is easily understood 
—for he out-Macaulays Macaulay, and is 
even made to say “the sovereigns of all 
the empires after the sixth century A. D. 
had been Moslem masters by force of 
arms.” I do not, however, think this can 
be an exact report! 

Nor can I quite believe that an Ameri- 
can missionary, after twenty-four years 
in Madras, could say: “India has never 
contributed a science, a religion, a philo- 
sophy, an art, or even an invention to the 
growth of the world beyond her fron- 
tiers,” even though he makes the signifi- 
cant addition “with the exception of Bud- 
hism, which is repressed within her own 
borders.” 

What a strange ambassador of him who 
“came not to destroy but to fulfil,” and 
what abysmal ignorance of history! 

The result of these “investigations” is a 
colorful and more careful work than 
“Mother India,” but it suffers from a simi- 
lar bias, a similar sex-obsession, and is 
out of touch with realities. 

It has no picture of Indian village life— 
though it acknowledges that India is a 
land of villages—and it attributes too 
much of India’s poverty of physique to 
child marriage. If this is one main cause, 
starvation is the chief and obvious one. 
And Mrs. Kendall shows all the prudish 
nausea of the Western mind first meeting 
with phallicism: it becomes an obsession. 

Mr. Brailsford on the other hand gives 
us detailed and terribly realistic pictures 
of the Indian village—borne out by the 
Whitley Report, which Mrs. Kendall does 
not seem to have read. Here is an acid 
test of British rule: and in his little book 











IN FOREIGN PARTS 
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(262 small pages) we have more real in- 
sight into the Indian scene than in the 
big volume of 467 closely printed and 
large pages of Mrs. Kendall. 

Each sees what he wants to see, no 
doubt: but each sees also what he is 
trained to see. 

For her the Bombay City Trust “has to 
its credit a list of large schemes which 
are providing light and air in areas for- 
merly the site of insanitary hovels” (she 
is quoting from the Simon Commission’s 
Report). For him these are “gaunt, com- 
fortless tenements”—most of which “have 
found a more appropriate use as a prison.” 

And if the contrast between the two 
books is vivid in their study of villages 
and city slums, it is lurid when they turn 
their searchlight on the central figure of 
Mahatma Gandhi—that strange Hamlet 
omitted by the Simon Report from the 
play. For Mrs. Kendall he is an oppor- 
tunist and a mischievous theorist,in whom 
obstinacy and rectitude, self-righteous- 
ness and reactionary obscurantism, blend 
in a strange and dangerous mixture. For 
Mr. Brailsford he is the incarnation of the 
Soul of India (sometimes confused) who 
is training her people in self-respect by 
a series of carefully worked out steps, and 
in self-support by simple devices suited 
to her needs. And the contrast goes even 
deeper. For Mrs. Kendall “India needs 
evolution, not revolution.” For Mr. Brails- 
ford “there is a Rebel India which will 
not pile its arms till on liberated fields 
the peasant garners for wife and child 
the harvest he has reaped.” 

To both it is clear that “a frontal attack 
on superstition” is of the esse of progress. 

Whichever side we take of the vexed 
question, we can all accept this finding! 
And meantime it is an open question 
whether the strong and virile lead that 
India awaits in every department of its 
life will come from the Congress or from 
a strong Federal Government of the New 
Dominion. 

Which can best call out self-sacrifice 
and heroism and fearless surgery? 





Explorers’ Tales 


TOLD AT THE EXPLORERS’ CLUB. By 
F. A. Biossom. New York: Albert & 
Charles Boni. 1931. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Lucite S. Dovuctass 


HEN I was a child and too 

lame to play with other chil- 

dren, I spent my time in 

my grandfather’s library. 
My favorite book was a large tome called 
“Miraculous Escapes and Marvelous Ad- 
ventures.” As I look back now it hardly 
seems the book to be chosen by a small 
timid girl, afraid almost of her shadow. 
When I read this book of stories told at 
the Explorers’ Club, I saw my diminutive 
self sitting at the feet of each man in turn 
and worshipping at his shrine. It is a 
goodly gathering, including Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Captain Bob Bartlett, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sir Hubert Wilkins, George K. 
Cherrie, Felix Riesenberg, Dillon Wallace, 
Carveth Wells, and F. W. Hodge, men 
whose explorations have reached the far 
flung horizons of the world. 

This book is good man talk—such as one 
hears when two or three explorers are 
gathered together and others drift over 
to join them. Instinctively the mind vis- 
ualizes clouds of smoke from well-loved 
pipes. Under such circumstances, yarns 
are as inevitable as that sparks fly up- 
ward. Told with a simplicity that is an 
earnest of their truthfulness, these tales 
grip one with breathless interest. Chapter 
after chapter they carry the listeners with 
them, through strange, out of the way 
places and seemingly inextricable situa- 
tions that would test a man’s nerve and 
endurance to the last degree. They first 
blow hot—then cold. One man tells of 
days and months in the Arctic, with de- 
tails that make the scene live in grinding 
icebergs and blinding snow until your 
marrow freezes. The next one plants his 
audience in dry, sandy deserts, until the 
heat waves dance in front of the eyes, 
tongues are dry, and blood throbs in the 





veins. There are strange peoples, too, to 
be met in these pages, weird tribal cus- 
toms, unusual methods of transportation, 
not to mention unlooked for bed-fellows. 
Carveth Wells brings in a whole menag- 
erie from the jungles of Malaya, running 
all the way from the ordinary wild ani- 
mals to fish that climb trees, and white 
cockroaches! 


The tales run the gamut—Lindbergh on 
whom more adjectives have been spent 
than any living man, and whose epic of 
the skies still blazes in undying glory, 
chooses an incident that called for skill 
and daring—night flying about a bank of 
fog, when, with gasoline exhausted, he 
must jump, and jump blindly. Just think 
what our most finished adventurers, and 
here I use the word advisedly, would do 
with that moment—the pages of thrills, 
emotions analyzed while they were poised 
for the plunge. But the flyer does nothing 
of the sort. It almost seems a wasted op- 
portunity. Having waited until his gas 
was nearly finished, he nosed the plane up 
to 5,000 feet, climbed out of the cockpit, 
jumped, fell 100 feet, pulled the rip cord 
of his parachute, which functioned per- 
fectly, crossed his feet to keep from strad- 
dling a limb or wire, covered his face with 
his hands and waited, finally coming to 
earth safely, and that’s that. No more, 
no less. Just another day in the life of 
an explorer of the air, but it paints the 
picture with a few swift, etched strokes. 

In this class belongs Captain “Bob” 
Bartlett of Arctic fame, who was with 
Peary on the Polar trip in 1905, and who 
brought his ship, the Roosevelt, home un- 
der tremendous hazards. Badly battered 
by the ice floes, it seemed as if it would 
have to be abandoned, but the ingenuity 
and fearlessness of Captain Bartlett and 
his companions made the men victors in 
this life and death struggle to save the 
ship. It is a straight log of one of the most 
adventurous trips ever made in Arctic 
waters, told in sea-faring language, not 
minimizing the dangers, but with a guid- 
ing mind ever on the alert to take advan- 
tage of wind and ice, so that at last they 
came up the North River on Christmas 
Eve 1906, one hundred and seventy-three 
days from the date of their setting out 
from Grant Land. A gripping story. 

In the atmosphere of interest created 
by these story tellers, two or three tales 
stand out from the others, not because of 
their unique setting, but because the men 
who related them are, consciously or not, 
raconteurs in the best sense of the word. 
“Thin Ice,” by W. Elmer Ekblaw, a mem- 
ber of Donald McMillan’s party in the 
Arctic, is rich in dramatic content, and 
written with a literary style more remi- 
niscent of our best novels than the tech- 
nical books with which he is credited. 

Turning from the blinding snow fields, 
the pageant of a Samoan sunset unfolds 
and Lewis R. Freeman, from whose facile 
pen have come many books, paints a can- 
vas rich and powerful, setting his words 
in careless groupings of color, against 
which is almost hurled the flaming body 
of the “Fire Dog of Asu,” a legendary fig- 
ure which had grown out of all propor- 
tions to its origin, until the natives were 
frightened out of their wits and the plan- 
tations depopulated. How the author and 
two other white men trailed the “dog” to 
his lair and destroyed the terrible tradi- 
tion which had grown up around him, 
makes a thrilling and fascinating tale. 

The thing which impressed itself upon 
my mind most vividly in this collection of 
stories was the precaution against adven- 
ture which these men took, only to fall 
unwittingly into the trap set by circum- 
stance. Their preparations are made with 
utmost care, the best of weapons and 
equipment, the latest scientific appliance 
provided and endless time and patience 
devoted to perfecting the final arrange- 
ments yet, when adventure comes, as it 
inevitably will come, they meet it with 
the keenest zest. They never underesti- 
mate the hazard, and it is this braving of 
it that makes them what they are—great 
explorers. 

This is a book to keep by and when life 
seems humdrum to look into and see what 
men have dared and come out of, which 
is, after all, the Odyssey of life. 
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Fifty Years in China 


THROUGH THE DRAGON’S EYES. By 
L. C. Artincton. New York: Richard 
R. Smith. 1931. $5. 


Reviewed by YouNGHILL Kanc 
Author of “The Grass Roof” 


HIS book contains personal ex- 

periences of Mr. Arlington in 

China over a period of fifty years. 

His has been a long and a varied 
life in the Chinese navy, customs, and 
post office. He has been at hand to see one 
fourth of the human race undergoing tre- 
mendous changes, culturally, politically, 
and industrially. He has traveled up and 
down, covering one fifth of the habitable 
surface of the globe, and has watched 
with lively interest the gigantic drama of 
a whole people moving from one mode 
of life to another. So the book is very 
valuable to the student of contemporary 
China in search of local color, insight into 
a foreign life, and authentic Chinese at- 
mosphere. 

The early part in an autobiographical 
note deals with events of the author’s 
American life and treats of the destiny 
which bore him to China. “I was born of 
a mixed race,” he writes. . . . “My father 
was of English and Scotch parentage and 
born in Dolores, Spain; my mother was 
of part French and part Irish blood, but 
born in Strassburg, the capital of Alsace- 
I orraine.” And we learn that he was also 
a product of American pioneering days, 
his family having moved West during the 
gold rush of 1849; he was born ten years 
later in California. This history explains 
many of his adventures, those of a born 
wanderer, and his vivid career here set 
down. 

He went to China in the latter part of 
1879, living through the Boxer Rebellion 
and the Franco-Chinese trouble of 1884- 
85. Afterwards he served in the customs 
and post services, and then we know he 
became interested in Chinese literature 
and politics. His recent book on the 
Chinese drama is testimony to his enor- 
mous research work in the archives of 
the Chinese library. The accounts of some 
of his experiences in this more recent 
book, “Through the Dragon’s Eyes,” are 
as unbearable as the drawings in color 
done by a Chinese artist representing 
methods of extorting confessions in the 
Ching period; he is remorseless in prob- 
ing as well as indefatigable. 

Mr. Arlington is tolerant and patient 
toward the movements of China. Thus he 
speaks, of some who are less patient and 
less tolerant: 


I am not Hallett Abend.... surely 
the juvenility he diagnoses in the Chi- 
nese is a manifestation of the unique 
vitality of the stock. Rome was not 
built in a day; a fortiori, of the eman- 
cipatory experiment—spiritual and ma- 
terial—in this vast country, one must 
not expect too much too quickly. . . . 


“Through the Dragon’s Eyes” has some 
interesting passages on Chinese commu- 
nism. Mr. Arlington questions “How 
many are Communists at heart?” For to 
him the Chinese heart is a hard one to 
proselyte. He comments on the Christian 
missionaries, who introduced arms into 
China as far back as 1629, by saying that 
in his opinion Christian conversion had 
never amounted to much, in spite of “ro- 
sily colored reports and annual statistics 
of persons baptised. Any respectable Chi- 
nese will tell you that thieves and bad 
characters who have nothing to lose avail 
themselves of baptism only as a means of 
securing a job in the household of some 
missionary at from $4 to $5 a month. 

Mr. Arlington’s views on the Chinese 
situation are somewhat different from 
those to be obtained from the newspaper 
reports which we read here. He appears 
to feel as one of the Chinese, having 
found, so his dedication page states, “in 
China a congenial and kindly home.” 
Pointedly he disagrees with some well- 
known scholars, who, backed by Univer- 
sity Research Councils, theorize over- 
much about China. On the other hand, he 
has a great respect for some names, such 
as that of Jo P. Bland. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries received can- 
not be answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for 


reply. 





M. S., Rochester, N. Y., asks if I know 
any books about bookshops besides Chris- 
topher Morley’s, Madge Jenison’s, and 
Ruth Brown Park’s. 


HAT gives range enough. Ruth 

Brown Park’s “Book Shops: How 

to Run Them” (Doubleday, Do- 

ran) is a practical, detailed report 
on the various workings of a successful 
book shop, suggestions from experience 
adaptable to different places and types of 
shop; a working manual. Everyone knows 
Christopher Morley’s “Parnassus on 
Wheels” (Doubleday, Doran) ; as for “The 
Haunted Bookshop” (Doubleday, Doran), 
one corner of the Co-Op Shop for books 
run at Albany is a replica of Roger Mif- 
flin’s lair, reproduced with affectionate 
fidelity, and no one needs to have it ex- 
plained.* Miss Jenison’s “Sunwise Turn” 
(Dutton) is the history of a certain book- 
shop’s inception and rise, so sympathetic 
and ebullient that it will be read long 
after its professional technique may be 
out of date. 

Of the first of these types, the most dis- 
tinguished is of course the monumental, 
not to say encyclopedic, “Economic Sur- 
vey of the Book Industry,” by O. H. Che- 
ney (National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers: $10), which most of us are read- 
ing at second-hand in the bright bits that 
push their way into the papers by sheer 
force of readability. Of its purely eco- 
nomic side I am not competent to judge, 
but the general advice is generally so 
sound one wonders why it had to be said. 
Indeed, Robert L. Duffus said much of it 
in his own way in his own “Books,” pub- 
lished earlier in the year by Houghton 
Mifflin, and a rich little book it is, with 
far more packed into it than one would 
guess from its size. Then there are the 
vivacious discussions now going on in the 
columns of The Publishers Weekly over 
the merits of the Cheney Report, and the 
various publications of the house of Bow- 
ker, such as “Buying and Selling Rare 
Books,” by M. H. Briggs. The other two 
types blend in Edwin Valentine Mit- 
chell’s “Morocco Bound” (Farrar & Rine- 
hart); it is the history of a famous shop, 
like Miss Jenison’s, and it is also a charm- 
ing, leisurely, colorful book about being 
a bookseller, and in that way like Mr. 
Morley’s, but with a distinctive and in- 
dividual viewpoint and manner. There is 
Dr. Rosenbach’s record of splendid trans- 
actions in “Books and Bidders” (Little, 
Brown), fascinating as such records seem 
always to be; it is on the line dividing this 
list from one about book-collecting, and 
really belongs on both. There is fiction 
with a book-shop background; my pet 
hero for the year, “Albert Grope,” in F. 
O. Mann’s novel of that name (Harcourt, 
Brace), runs a second-hand book- and 
comic-paper shop in a poor part of Lon- 
don and makes money at it. The only ju- 
venile I know that qualifies is a new one, 
“Polly’s Shop,” by Edna A. Brown (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard), in which a little 
girl helps her cousin run a seaside book- 
shop at Pomagansett; this has a realistic 
setting. There are two mystery novels 
with this background, neither involving 
a murder; “Into the Void” is by Florence 
Converse (Little, Brown), who has a spe- 
cial gift for mystery novels without shed- 
ding of blood, such as “The Sphynx” 
(Dutton); this one deals with a strange 
disappearance and the bookshop propri- 
etor has tastes much like mine in reading 
matter, I notice. “The Bookshop Mystery,” 
by James Saxon Childers (Appleton), has 
an American scouting for rare books in 
Europe and involved with an interna- 
tional gang of thieves. No doubt other 
novels with shelves for a setting will come 
to your mind, but I must bring this to a 
period with Amy Cruse’s “The English- 
man and His Books” (Crowell) which, In 
the course of a consistently entertaining 
record of tastes of readers in the early 
nineteenth century, describes circulating 
libraries patronized by the girls in Jane 
Austen’s “Northanger Abbey,” the ones 
that specialized in horrid mysteries in 
three volumes. 


HE same inquirer, on behalf of a 
client, asks for “a general household 
medical book on the order of the old- 
fashioned ‘doctor book’ which sat beside 
the Family Bible for so many years.” I 
feel sure that the one wanted here is Dr. 





Royal Copeland’s “Health Book” (Har- 
court, Brace), a safe and sound work on 
popular medicine, what to do for first aid, 
and general family hygiene. The tempta- 
tion is to try Dr. Logan Clendenning’s 
“The Care and Feeding of Adults, with 
Doubts about Children” (Knopf) and see 
how the client reacts to these provocative 
chapters, saying things like “The main 
purpose of this book is to explain that 
meat and bread and salt will not hurt you 

. that reducing your weight will not 
save your life, and is a darn hard job any- 
way.” It follows his admirable book “The 
Human Body” (Knopf) that made a stir 
in 1927. This department long since made 
a rule that medical works were out of its 
province, but I should think a family 
might be trusted with either or both of 
the above. There was once a woman who 
declared that the first question she was 
going to ask St. Peter was whether spin- 
ach were really good for you. If he said 
No, she was going back. 


ND all the time the answer to that 

question about Becket and just what 
it was that King Henry called him, has 
been so to speak under my hand, in Lyt- 
ton Strachey’s “Portraits in Miniature” 
(Harcourt, Brace), a book of brief biog- 
raphies so charming that I take it about 
to read on trains. I had read more than 
once Sir John Harington, Mary Berry, 
Boswell, Gibbon, and the incredible Mug- 
gleton—I always wanted to know what a 
Muggletonian was—but I skipped Hume 
because I could not believe anyone could 
make anything about him _ vivacious. 
Then, half-way to Troy, I came upon this 
paragraph and startled my car-mates by 
faintly cheering: “We shall never know 
exactly what Henry the Second said—in 
some uncouth dialect of French or Eng- 
lish —in his final exasperation against 
Thomas of Canterbury; but it was cer- 
tainly something about ‘a set of fools and 
cowards,’ and ‘vengeance,’ and ‘an upstart 
clerk.’ Hume, however, preferred to de- 
scribe the scene as follows: “The King 
himself being vehemently agitated, burst 
forth with an exclamation against his 
servants, whose want of zeal, he said, had 
so long left him exposed to the enter- 
prises of that ungrateful and imperious 
prelate.’ ” 

And that, said King Henry II, is that. 
L. F. S., Chattanooga, Tenn., says that 
Tennyson’s phrase has come to be the one 
usually associated with the incident, but 
Dickens in his “Child’s History” made it 
“Have I no one here who will deliver me 
from this man?” “which suited Dickens’s 
purpose well enough; Green’s ‘Short His- 
tory’ shows that the king used some sort 
of violent language and the old chroni- 
clers whom Green cites as his source 
probably record the language as handed 
down to them.” 


RS. S. B. DARLING of the Scarbor- 
M ough School, Scarborough - on - 
Hudson, N. Y., says that the teacher in 
Mount Airy who wants material about 
knights and their trappings, to use in 
connection with “The Idyls of the King,” 
should know the pictures, stories, coats 
of arms and the like gotten out by the 
Fellowship of the Round Table of King 
Arthur, Tintagel, England. “These have 
been liked here; your correspondent can 
obtain a catalogue of what they publish 
from the address given.” The Stamford 
Bookstore, Stamford, Conn., says that 
there is an excellent chapter on censor- 
ship in Heywood Broun’s “Anthony Com- 
stock: Roundsman of the Lord”; “he real- 
ly says it all!” T. J. P., San Francisco, Cal., 
differs from the statement of my inform- 
ant on Latin reading that there is no 
combined dictionary and grammar: he 
brings forward “A Handbook of the Latin 
Language: being a dictionary, classified 
vocabulary and grammar,” by Walter 
Ripman (Dutton: 1930. $4.) It is paged; 
Dictionary 1-527; Classified vocabulary, 
530-662; Grammar 664-804. V. F., Hallam, 
Pa., asks how to pronounce Vachel. It 
rhymes with Rachel, not with satchel. 
This, together with the pronunciation of 
Strachey and De la Mare, is the only 
question sent to this department that I 
could answer by a printed form. It comes 
in and goes out with wave-like regular- 
ity: no other question can ever be an- 
swered twice alike. 





S. B., New York, has “The Book 
M. of American Negro Spirituals” 
and the “Second Book of Negro Spirit- 
uals,” edited by James Weldon Johnson 
(Viking), and asks for further addi- 
tions. Robert Emmet Kennedy, author of 
“Gritny People” (Dodd, Mead), has col- 
lected and explained “More Mellows” 
(Dodd, Mead) in a bookful of beautiful 
songs (with somewhat sophisticated ac- 
companiments that would make them 
sound well on the concert stage) but of 
the circumstances under which they were 
gathered, sometimes those under which 
they were composed, for Sister Harriet 
C. Picon and Aunt Patience Ivins are 
contemporary singers; besides, Aunt Pa- 
tience “sho’ is a case.” The surprise of 
my season as a folksong collector—this 
being one of my sidelines—was the dis- 
covery of no less than fifty beautiful 
spirituals away at the back of the noble 
volume “The Carolina Low - Country” 
(Macmillan); this is a set of essays on 
aspects of life in the coast country of 
South Carolina by such experts as Du 
Bose Heyward, Archibald Rutledge, and 
Thomas W. Waring; there are four paint- 
ings by Alice Huger Smith reproduced 
in full color and several etchings by Eliza- 
beth O’Neill Verner. But the book blos- 
soms when Robert W. Gordon begins the: 
section on ‘The Negro Spiritual”; the 
songs are not harmonized but have per- 
cussive accent in taps, indicated for right 
foot and left foot. The only one I recog- 
nize is one that was sung in “Porgy.” 

Guy Benton Johnson in “John Henry; 
Tracking Down a Negro Legend” (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press) gives 
many versions, with music, of the songs 
around the culture-hero (if I may use 
that word for him) who matched his 
manpower against a steam-drill and 
“died with a hammer in his hand.” It is 
a thorough documentation and one much 
needed. Roark Bradford’s “John Henry” 
(Harper) does for secular legendry of ihe 
deep South, much of what he helped Mr. 
Connolly to do for its religious legendry 
in “The Green Pastures.” The vast black 
figure, in this version a roustabout, with 
his Julie Ann and his weary mind, rises 
out of all the songs, and in the book they 
move always about him. There are more 
than eight hundred folk-songs in Pro- 
fessor Newman I. White’s “American Ne- 
gro Folk-songs,” published by Harvard 
University Press; the book is already rec- 
ognized by specialists as authoritative, 
scientific, and thorougn. Methods of re- 
cording are now brought to a high degree 
of accuracy by means of sound-photog- 
raphy, as explained in Milton Metfessel’s 
“Phono - photography,” another of the 
publications of the University of North 
Carolina. 

I may not soon have so good a chance 
to bring in another book of folk-song, 
neither negro nor spirituals: “Devil’s Dit- 
ties,” by Jean Thomas (Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chicago) is a new set of Kentucky moun- 
tain songs, simply harmonized and intro- 
duced in homely stories of mountain peo- 
ple, so as to group the ballads by their 
use at infares, funeralizin’, courtin’, bap- 
tizin’, play parties, and court day; the 
author has had unusual opportunities for 
gathering these folk ballads. 











FOR BOYS AND CIRLS 


This Splendid New 
Biography of 
Washington 


The Master of 


Mount Vernon 
By BELLE MOSES" 


| ef rig*erecweid significant in 
this Washington anniversary 
year is this biography by an au- 
thor whose lives of Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Paul Revere and others are 
established favorites with young 
readers. This life touches but 
lightly on military and political 
events and portrays Washington 
as an adventurous lad, then.as mas- 
ter of his estates, and as thought- 
ful husband and true homemaker. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 












MEN IN 
DARKNESS 


\\ by James Hanley 
\\ 


You may have already read 
The Saturday Review's 
comment on this remark- 
able volume. If not, here 

it is: “The best recent 

book of fiction . . . The 
author is just turned 
thirty and was born in 

Dublin. He has been a sailor, stoker, cook, 

(etc.) ... The English critics have gone 

daft over his volume. But it’s the real 

thing .. ."” And now to convince you 

at your bookstore read a few pages of 


Narrative, the first of the five stories. 
$2.50 at all bookshops BORZ\ 
-, 
ALFRED-A-KNOPF-N-Y- Bagi 
(eenen a.) 








: read 
PETRARCH’S 
SONNETS? 


Now for the first time avail- 
able to readers of modern 
English in a sustained trans- 
lation by a single poet. 
“The old poet walks our street 
and Laura smiles again. It is an 
amazing achievement.”— Edwin 
Markham. 
Translated by 

JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


LONGMANS ° $2.50 





























Harold Nicolson in The 
Evening Standard says: 
“A very excellent book... 
a novel which should be 
read by all who take any 
interest in modern 
literature.” 


“How rare, how delect- 
able to find a novel that 
is really written, really 
composed.”—The New 
Statesman. 


THE PHOENIX- KIND 
by Peter Quennell 





ou’ll enjoy reading 


the novel of manners that has 
just come over from London. THE 
PHOENIX-KIND (“But love is of 
the Phoenix-kind, and burns it- 
self in self-made fire’) by Peter 
Quennell has brought a new zest 
into the literary Londoner’s table 
conversation. 
vastly entertained and stimulated 
by this story of two brothers, a 
lady of few morals, and a fall 
* from virtue. 
brilliant newcomer, has painted 
for your pleasure, malicious or 
otherwise, a devastating and 
wholly delightful portrait of a 
sheltered young man who went 
the Way of so much flesh. $2.50 


18 E. 48th St. THE VIKING PRESS - New York 





You too will be 


Peter Quennell, a 
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(Continued from page 492) - ? 

and then in the next breath that I find + x $ 

some special significance in it. I do not find >a & O Matters In dus trial + ; 

any significance in Harry Crosby’s sun- & + 

worship except that it was what seems to bd * 

me a totally irrational obsession. And if I | ¢ eet te te ee ee te ee ee hh he ee eh hh ah ha de ae hh a a ah te de td de aa he ae 


think he was on the wrong road, as I do; 
I do not think it would be profound of me 
to state that just the fact that he was on 
any road at all was a matter for rejoicing. 
It does a man no honor to be blithering 
about him. What I do find in his poetry is 
occasional beauty and occasional power, 
and sometimes a delightful imaginative 
quality. But I have been reading Harry 
Crosby’s poetry for some years now and I 
regard his work rather as a literary curi- 
osity than as anything else. It simply will 
not stand up, if one applies to it the rigor- 
ous critcism one reserves for works of art. 

I am extremely interested in Crosby the 
human being, as he must have been. I can 
understand that to those who loved him 
he may well have seemed a genius, a per- 
son not truly of this earth. There is no 
doubt that he had in him the fire and fever 
that, combined in rare instances with re- 
markable artistic equipment, produces the 
greatest work. He had the afflatus; he had 
not the command of his weapons. One 
may have the right fighting spirit and be 
knocked out by a less spirited and a less 
noble character who knows how to box. 
Poetry needs as much practice as the 
manly art. It needs hard training. 

After all, I think, the important thing to 
Crosby was what he felt he had discovered 
about the sun, not whether he wrote good 
poetry or not. That one can thoroughly 
respect. In fact, it is the mark of a large 
nature. Meanwhile there are phrases in 
these four volumes and a few fine fantas- 
tic things for which they are worth pre- 
serving. Such things as: 

I am— 

It was your kiss that made me 

Gather bright arrows 

For the day of death 

A death more beautiful than death 

A fire upon fire. 





The New Books 


Miscellaneous 


(Continued from page 495) 
action, recreate experiences, and evoke 
sensations. That story has yet to be told. 

How fascinating it might be we can sur- 
mise while turning over the hundred odd 
pages of still pictures from past films 
with which this volume ends. Here were 
the primitives—Broncho Billy, and “The 
Birth of a Nation,” Chaplin in “A Night 
Out,” and Theda Bara who enriched the 
language with a new word. In a little 
while, we see the camera already being 
handled differently and more eloquently. 
Lubitsch carries Chaplin’s use of visual 
double entendre into comedy-drama. 
Suddenly one realizes how large a part 
sound played in “Ben Hur,” in those old 
silent days that were so noisy, and notes 
the continued eloquence of the camera 
(as in “Little Czesar”) today. 


DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER SCOT- 
TISH TONGUE. By Witiam CralcIE. 
The first part of Professor Craigie’s dic- 

tionary contains one hundred and twenty 

pages and discusses words from a to as- 
semble. The Older Scottish Tongue is de- 
fined as covering the period from the 
twelfth century to the end of the seven- 
teenth. Questions of geographical and dia- 
lectal limitation are not discussed in this 
section of the work, but presumably are 
to be fully treated in a later part of it. In 
the meantime all students of historical 

English will find in Professor Craigie’s 

volumes, as they appear, a most useful 

addition to the resources of the “New 

English Dictionary.” 





The third volume (1856) of Irving’s 
“Life of George Washington” has a 
bound-in “Publisher’s Advertisement” at 
the end discussing the alteration in the 
original plan to conclude the work in 
three volumes. Below it is this brief note 
“To Correspondents,” dated Sunnyside, 
June, 1856, and signed with Irving’s ini- 
tials: “The Author has again to crave in- 
dulgence on the part of his numerous cor- 
respondents for seeming remissness in not 
answering their letters. It is simply un- 
avoidable, unless he gives up all other oc- 
cupation. He would observe, also, that 
letters addressed to him at Tarrytown are 
liable to remain for some time at the post- 
office uncalled for. His proper address is, 
Irvington, Westchester County, N. Y.” 


~ Economic Adventures 


GRAFT IN BUSINESS. By Joun T. 
Firynn. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Myron W. SHAIN 
HIS volume adds another docu- 
ment to the impressive collection 
of material which is accumulat- 
ing in recognition of the human 
character of our economic and social 
ills. Overproduction, underconsumption, 
oversaving, gold supplies and movements, 
and all the other academic refinements of 
economic theory, lie outside the scope of 
Mr. Flynn’s present interests. What he 
examines here is the performance of so- 
ciety’s stewards, the custodians and trus- 
tees of our accumulated wealth—and that 
performance, he finds, is only too often 
the irresponsible, rash, and unscrupulous 
errantry of powerful business adventur- 
ers. The first 113 pages are devoted to the 
relatively minor graft of commercial bri- 
bery—an annoying and expensive vice of 
the business peasantry, but not a crime of 

capital importance. The remaining 206 

pages deal with the Barons and Bishops 

of the business world, and with the con- 
duct of their trusteeship for society. 

The conditions under which the Power 
and the Glory of this world are now held 
are so obvious that it is hard to under- 
stand why the social scientists have per- 
mitted the study of the corporation, which 
is the societal form that currently exer- 
cises the most pervasive and deep-reach- 
ing power in existence, to remain the al- 
most exclusive property of the legal pro- 
fession. The mere facts with respect to 
the corporation, stated without reference 
to overt abuses of any kind, are perturb- 
ing. The overwhelmingly greater part of 
society’s wealth today belongs to corpo- 
rations, and with that wealth goes, as al- 
ways, the control of social power. The 
owners of these corporations are stock- 
holders, several millions in number. The 
theoretical social power of the corpora- 
tions rests in them, as well as the custody 
of society’s capital—but actually, these 
stockholders lack any sense of this power 
or any sense of the responsibilities that 
go with power, and they likewise lack co- 
hesiveness, information, wisdom, and in- 
terest in any phase of the enterprises they 
control except security prices and divi- 
dends. This is absentee ownership at its 
worst and on a scale unprecedented in 
human affairs. And it has the result of 
concentrating in the hands of directors, as 
the agents of the stockholders, a breath- 
taking immensity of power over money 
and men, imperial and papal in scope and 
character and absoluteness, largely un- 
controlled and seldom even understood 
or disclosed. 

The ethical standards underlying the 
discharge of these tremendous directorial 
functions, as those standards are exem- 
plified by the acts of directors and the 
way in which other men regard them, 
constitutes Mr. Flynn’s main thesis. Un- 
happily, they are not uniformly exalted 
or immaculate, and he finds grounds for 
suggesting changes and improvements in 
both law and custom. He feels that it is 
improper for a salesman to sit on the 
board of a customer corporation in order 
to assign its purchases to himself, even 
when the salesman happens to be the mil- 
lionaire president of the selling company. 
He questions the social utility of the re- 
organization lootings to which embar- 
rassed enterprises are usually subjected 
by financial institutions. He doubts the 
probity of the devices used by corporate 
directors and officers to manipulate, by 
indirection, into their own pockets con- 
siderable portions of the enterprise prof- 
its. Surely, no decent and reasonable per- 
son can object to the validity and pro- 
priety of a criticism of such abuses. 

As to their objective reality, Mr. Flynn 
confines himself closely to the record. He 
is calm, rational, and unindignant. The 
title of his book is the only sensational 
quality of it that does not inhere in the 
material itself, most of which is derived 
from official sources of unquestionable 
veracity, and this is sufficiently sensa- 
tional to make the reading of the volume 
a rapid and easy task. Across the pages 
march the scandals of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul receivership, the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad, the 








Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. reorgani- 
zation, the Bethlehem and Youngstown 
Steel merger, the Standard Oil of Indiana 
and Loft Candy Co. battles for control, 
the Bank of United States failure, ana 
many others. They make fascinating 
reading—and they also constitute a doc- 
ument of prime social importance. Their 
record is another step toward the recon- 
sideration of our economic system from 
the standpoint of human values that must 
precede any rational and useful dealing 
with its problems. 

“Graft in Business” shows a few evi- 
dences of haste, both in composition and 
proof-reading. It contains no conscious 
strivings for literary effects, and its free- 
dom from eye-rollings and gesticulation, 
its plain, straightforward, and lucid man- 
ner add to its credibility and merit. 





Industrial Beginnings 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND COTTON 
MANUFACTURE. By Caro.ine FARRAR 
Ware. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1931. $3.50. 


Reviewed by L. Laszito Ecker 


AKING fright at the “complexi- 
ties of modern industrial life,” but 
yet wishing to follow “the various 
elements which go into the mak- 
ing of our industrial system,” Miss Ware 
turns to the beginning of one of the early 
American industries, feeling that these 
“simpler forms” are more conducive to 
the success of the economic historian. The 
cotton industry is particularly well suited 
for her purpose, for it foreshadowed the 
later development of American manufac- 
ture, and during the relatively brief pe- 
riod, 1789-1860, evolved from a putting- 
out stage to a full fledged factory system. 
Miss Ware divides her book, devoting 
part I to a historical survey, while part II 
deals with the organization of the indus- 
try. The obvious overlapping of these sec- 
tions results in considerable repetition. 
She narrates dramatically in an easily 
readable style the development of manu- 
facture at the expense of commerce and 
agriculture, and demonstrates how the 
momentum of an initial step taken in 
1789 by the firm of Almy and Brown had 
sufficiently wide repercussions to war- 
rant Emerson observing a half century 
later that “cotton threads hold the Union 
together.” Some, of course, are twice told 
tales: how the birth of the industry in 
New England was facilitated by the com- 
ing of Samuel Slater to America; how 
once launched it received its first blow 
by the Embargo of 1807; how its growth 
was greatly enhanced by the War of 1812; 
how the depression following the war 
served as a period of transition; and final- 
ly, how by 1846 the industry had reached 
its zenith. By this date, to use Miss Ware’s 
own words, “cotton was indeed king.” 
The author’s more original contribu- 
tion is found in Part II, where from an ex- 
haustive study of the records of several 
early cotton concerns, and the files of 
contemporary newspapers, she pieces to- 
gether the story of the organization of the 
industry. Sources of capital and labor are 
well treated. The chapter on marketing 
is of particular interest since it creates the 
background for the chaotic marketing 
conditions which prevailed in the cotton 
industry until very recently. The review- 
er’s chief objection centers around the 
author’s failure to examine the case at 
hand in the light of the economic-histor- 
ical theories which await verification. 
The reader is left with the impression that 
Miss Ware’s interests are confined to cot- 
ton, to the exclusion of everything else. 
The result is an elaborate collection of 
data, woven together with unnecessarily 
generalized summarizations and present- 
ed in a historical manner not entirely 
convincing. The charts, tables, and ap- 
pendices prepared in part by Gardiner C. 
Means are well worth examining. Miss 
Ware throws interesting side lights on 
such early practices as auction sales and 
the dealings of general stores, whose po- 
litical and economic ramifications have 
for some time been investigated with 
considerable interest. The failure to treat 
with the technical development of the in- 
dustry and with the sources of raw ma- 
terials used in cotton manufacture are 
the book’s most conspicuous omissions. 
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That Miss Ware has done pioneer work 
in a virgin field cannot be denied, and we 
can justly say of her work what Professor 
Gras said of Jacob Strieder’s “Fugger,” 
“the present book ... helps to lay the 
foundation of business history.” “The 
Early New England Cotton Manufacture” 
brings to mind an academic atmosphere 
conducive to exhaustive research, but in 
spite of its lack of spark and genius the 
book will remain as a landmark in Amer- 
ican economic history, and perhaps the 
highest tribute we can pay Miss Ware is 
to add that her book will serve as a com- 
panion volume to Miss Hazard’s classic 
on “The Organization of the Boot and 
Shoe Industry in Massachusetts before 
1875.” 





A Brave Experiment 


THE TOWN OF THE FEARLESS. By 
CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1931. $2.50. 


Reviewed by WoopsrincE RILEY 


N these days when the bogy of com- 
munism is being raised, it is worth 
while knowing that it is only a bogy. 
Noyes’s work on American social- 
ism, with its lessons of failure in this kind 
of settlement, has been forgotten. There is, 
therefore, value in this book which de- 
scribes an attempt to found in the town 
of New Harmony, Indiana, a Utopia of 
the West. Everything at first favored this 
experiment. There was a town of a relig- 
ious community already built; there was 
a man with the money to buy it, for it was 
Robert Owen, a wealthy Welsh mill own- 
er, who had made a large fortune in 
Scotland and was ready to carry on his 
schemes “for the welfare of the human 
race.” Owen had already brought about 
great reforms in his own mills, since he 
had not only shortened the dreadful hours 
of labor of the children, but had provided 
them with a school which, as illustrated 
in this book, looked like a model kinder- 
garten of the present day. But Owen’s ex- 
periment at New Lanark did not satisfy 
him in spite of the reputation he had al- 
ready made as a successful reformer in 
the way of work, wages, and the educa- 
tion of his employees. In the manifesto of 
1825 this new declaration of independence 
claimed as its object “happiness based on 
the principles of equality of rights, unin- 
fluenced by sex, or condition in all adults, 
and also upon codperative union in the 
business and amusements of life.” 

All this sounds as harmless as it was 
hopeful, but the snag on which the com- 
munity struck was the community of 
property. The property paradoxically first 
belonged to Owen himself, for he used 
four-fifths of his great fortune to pur- 
chase and equip the town of New Har- 
mony. In this scheme there was no money 
to be used as a medium, but barter was 
to take its place. As the author points 
out the keeping of store accounts was 
unsurmountably difficult. 

A lack of cash was not the only draw- 
back to the community; an overplus of 
character played havoc with the principle 
of codperation. In a “town of the fear- 
less” nobody was afraid to express his 
opinion of anybody else, and class dis- 
tinctions soon cropped up. Thus New 
Harmony suffered from the old discords 
of human nature. It nevertheless left be- 
hind it certain traditions which were val- 
uable. These traditions were educational, 
as Owen contributed not only his own 
experience in the New Lanark schools 
but brought with him to Indiana two re- 
markable men who were pupils of Pes- 
talozzi, Joseph Neef and William Maclure. 

Their projects foreshadowed certain 
later reforms such as the infant school, 
the kindergarten, the trade school, and 
the free public school. The author does 
not claim that these were first embodied 
in New Harmony, but at the least that 
remarkable town had them among the 
very earliest. It therefore seems a pity 
that such educational ideas should have 
been weighed down by a false economic 
system, and also by a too radical propa- 
ganda for the new rights of men. The 
schools fostered by Owen were sound, 
but the principles advocated by the 
people around him were too advanced 
to be practical. 
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Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins £9 John T. Winterich } 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


Mr. John Jorrocks 


THE JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES OF MR. 
JOHN JORROCKS. By R. S. Surtees. 
Introduction by A. Epwarp NEwToNn 
and Illustrations by Gorpon Ross. New 
York: Limited Editions Club. 1932. 


S proper a book for a limited edi- 
tions club to issue as could be 
discovered, is the account of that 
estimable grocer of sporting proc- 

livities, Mr. John Jorrocks, as written by 
Robert Smith Surtees. Surtees—a lawyer 
who turned to less dubious pursuits— 
wrote these engaging episodes in the 
thirties of the last century for the pages 
of the New Sporting Magazine: in 1838 
they were issued in book form, with 
twelve illustrations by Phiz, and an 
American edition was issued the same 
year by Cary & Hart in Philadelphia. The 
second (English) edition, evidently the 
most prized, was issued in 1843 by Ack- 
erman, with fifteen hand-colored plates 
by Henry Alken. Attention is here called 
to these editions, because so often in mod- 
ern publishing of old classics no serious 
attempt is made to equal or better the 
earlier editions. Two illustrated printings 
of “Jorrocks” demanded something pretty 
good in a new format, and it is on this 
matter that the present edition will be 
appraised. 

The book has been printed by Mr. Up- 
dike’s Merrymount Press (itself now 
passing into a third edition!) in two of 
his favorite type faces—if I may call 
such, types which he has repeatedly and 
successfully used—mellow and interest- 
ing “transitional” faces. As usual in Mer- 
rymount books, the paper is unobtrusive 
but appropriate and good. The title-page, 
again like some other Merrymount title- 
pages, doesn’t seem very happy; but run- 
ning heads and chapter heads are han- 
dled with customary surety. 

The most distinguishing feature of the 
book, a feature which with the excellent 
typography serves to elevate this book to 
a high place in editions of “Jorrocks,” are 
the illustrations. These are from colored 
illustrations by Gordon Ross, whose work 








we have come to associate with sporting 
prints, reproduced in colors and very suc- 
cessfully printed by the Bartlett-Aldus 
Press. (The Bartlett-Orr Press, its prede- 
cessor, has long been known for the skill 
with which it has printed pictures.) Ten 
of these color-plates are reproduced in 
the book, including a spirited portrait of 
the grocer himself, “John Jorrocks, Esq.,” 
taking a wall. In delicacy and fine draw- 
ing, these pictures have seldom been 
equalled in modern books. 

Years ago—many years ago—in New- 
buryport there was an Irish cobbler who 
repaired boots and shoes in a small cu- 
bicle on the main street: on Sundays after 
mass he could be seen taking the air, like 
the gentleman he was, in “Prince Albert” 
coat and silk topper. Somehow the days 
of John Jorrocks and the Newburyport 
cobbler are gone: one does not expect to 
see one’s favorite A. & P. clerk expressing 
his ego in any more distinguished com- 
pany than the Sunday motorists on the 
Post Road or the knickered devotees on a 
public golf course. And with the vanish- 
ing of such characters goes also much of 
the interest in their doings. Yet for those 
who still maintain the gusto of an earlier 
day for the life of the “vulgar,” the jaunts 
and jollities of John Jorrocks will con- 
tinue to have its fascination. For such, no 
finer printing of the doings could be 
asked for than this one. It is admirable in 
every way. R. 


Time Machine 


THE TIME MACHINE. By H. G. WELLs. 
Designs by W. A. Dwiccrns. New York: 
Random House. 1931. 


OST persons who pick up this 
book from the table do not 
like it. Good. If they did like 
it, the decorative and typo- 
graphic arts in this country would be in 
so healthy a state as to leave little room 
for such crudely critical remarks as I 
write for this Review. And that would de- 
prive me of a good deal of fun. For it 
must be apparent that the greater portion 
of my space in this column is taken up 








with an attempt to be enthusiastic about 
banal printing and lack-luster design. 

It is an interesting and fortunate cir- 
cumstance that brings Wells and Dwig- 
gins together in this book. It was some 
years ago, in the pages of the revived 
Cornhill Booklet which Alfred Bartlett 
published in Boston, that Dwiggins did 
one of his most imaginative drawings— 
“The Last War.” If I may guess, I should 
say that Wells’s fancy and Dwiggins’s 
have some very close relationship. Close 
enough anyway so that when Dwiggins 
starts out to illustrate or, more properly, 
decorate the “Time Machine,” no time is 
lost by the illustrator in getting the au- 
thor’s meaning and attitude. Mr. Wells 
may dimly perceive this, but his preface, 
conventionally enough, concerns itself 
more with Wells than Dwiggins. Yet good 
as Wells is, Dwiggins is more interesting, 
in this volume. 

The charge is that our books are trite 
and stupid. There are half a dozen ex- 
tremely competent craftsmen at work in 
the printing of books in this country: 
there are, if we except Mr. Rogers’s com- 
summate skill with typographical units 
and arrangements, just about two men 
who approach the book with fresh imagi- 
nation: and one of these two is Dwiggins. 
Let me be explicit. Color in printing is a 
commonplace of modern printing: yet 
Dwiggins uses color in a decidedly in- 
dividualistic way, as when he prints his 
illustrations for “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” on different colors of paper, or 
when as in this “Time Machine” he prints 
the narrative in red ink and the Time 
Traveller’s story in black—in the same 
type. Variety and diversity of skill in de- 
sign are apparent in the work of many 
of our designers: Dwiggins takes an old 
idea—the ‘stencil—and evolves a whole 
new range of geometric motifs derived 
from the craft of machine-design—“ges- 
tures in space that imply duration, stress, 
movement,” as Paul Beaujon (one of the 
few people to realize Dwiggins’s contribu- 
tion) said in an appreciation in the Fleu- 
ron. Type as type has been worked to 
death by printers who are not designers: 
Dwiggins uses type as the French do—as 
a sort of necessary evil on the page, but 
with this exception, that the limitations of 
the American printer and his own taste 
compel him to use reasonably good type! 

So here we have a book unlike any 
other which I have seen. Wells supplies 
the text—an account of a marvellous time 
machine. Dwiggins takes from the ter- 
ribly exigent product of the machine-de- 
signer’s drawing board the essential 
whirls and curves and plane surfaces, and 
combines them into decorative spots of 
color to enliven the text. And to vary 
whatever monotony is left—and that is 
not much—he adds pictures in color. He 
is not too successful with the human fig- 








ure—though these pictures show a good 
deal of advance over the primitive men 
and women of his earlier work—but I 
think the very distortions of these figures 
is in key with the text and the pattern 
designs. 

So if this book offends by its novelty, it 
is a good thing. It should help to rejuven- 
ate American style. It will possibly point 
the way for a release from our preoccu- 
pation with historic ornament, and ugly 
as machine motifs are, it may suggest a 
fresh approach to the subject of decora- 
tive design. It is novel, sharp, imaginative: 
it knows where it is going: it is the an- 
tithesis of such maudlin blindness as pro- 
duced the building for the New School of 
Social Research. At worst it is not dull, 
not boresome, not antiquarian. R. 


The House of Dawk 


ICHABOD DAWKS AND HIS NEWS- 
LETTER. By STANLEY Mortson. Cam- 
bridge University Press (Macmillan). 
1931. $7.50. 

HE first English newspapers ap- 

peared in the first quarter of the 

seventeenth century, but they led 

a precarious life for many years, 
and they were at first but brief accounts 
of the doings in foreign parts. By the last 
quarter of the century these early news 
books, as they are properly called, had 
given way to something resembling our 
ideas of newspapers. 

Dawks is the name of a family of book- 
sellers and printers who practised their 
craft in London during the seventeenth 
century and later. The younger Thomas 
Dawks was honored with the title of “His 
Majesty’s Printer for the British Lan- 
guage” in 1676. Ichabod Dawks, “honest 
Ichabod” as Steele called him, and the 
best known member of the family, pub- 
lished Dawks’s News-Letter on the eve- 
nings of Post nights (i,e., Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday) from 1696 to 1716. For 
this periodical a special script type in im- 
itation of handwriting was used, the 
matrices of which have recently been 
identified. Mr. Morison’s account of the 
Dawkses, based upon a family diary 
which he lately discovered, enlarges at 
several points our knowledge of their 
respective careers, and, in the case of 
Ichabod, demonstrates the character of 
his contribution to the progress of Eng- 
lish journalism. 

The book is illustrated with type fac- 
similes, line blocks, and nine pages of col- 
lotype facsimiles of news-letters. 


R. 





A fine copy of the first edition of Jane 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice” fetched 
$450 at a recent sale in New York. A 
“first” of “Waverley” went for $900, and 
a letter written by Byron to his old school 
friend, W. Harness, for $475. 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS + 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








BARGAIN OFFERS 
PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA,” two vol- 
umes, unabridged ($15.00), our price $4.95. 
Send for catalog of unusual books. APEX 
BOOK CO., 246 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SECOND-HAND Books. 
Send for list. 
New Jersey. 


_BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


ORIGINAL LINOLEUM CUT, 250 book- 
plates, $12.50. Stock designs 25 for $1.00. 
Samples 10c. EROS BOOKPLATES, 1609 
North Broad, Philadelphia, Penna. 


_ BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
‘Fooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 














Attractive prices, 
Charles Bolger, River Edge, 
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FRENCH BOOKS 





THE FRENCH BOOKSHOP, 556 Madison 
Ave. (56th), “New York’s largest French 
Bookshop,” “Over 500,000 books in stock.” 
Big catalogue 20c (stamps). 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 





YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
books, and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 





LITERARY SERVICES 








STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 





LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS—BEFORE Submitting Manu- 
scripts to publishers consult us for expert 
editorial, marketing opinion. Moderate 
reading, revision charges, Riggs and Riggs, 
1 University Place, New York. 








HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT THAT 
needs polishing, editing and typing before 
it can be submitted for publication? Send 
it to us. We have done work of this sort 
for established authors and we can assure 
you that your manuscript would receive ex- 
pert attention. -Our prices are reasonable. 
If you would care to submit your manu- 
script, we shall be glad to give you an 
estimate of the cost. Address Editorial Ser- 
vice, c/o The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful textbooks. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures, The 


Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 


Avenue, New York. 


570 Lexington 





MSS TYPED. Manuscripts carefully and 
neatly typed by one formerly connected 
with Publisher. Evelyn L. Fosdick, 521 
Fifth Avenue, Telephone Vanderbilt 3-6882, 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 











National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, tele- 
phone BRyant 9-0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





By virtue of the Aristotelian 
doctrine that a thinking on thinking is 
the characteristic activity of God, The 
Inner Sanctum has twice before invoked 
celestial sanction for its publications in 
this fieid—The Art of Thinking by the 
Asse Ernest Dimnet, and Effective 
Thinking, by Proressor JosePH Jas- 
TROW. 


ABA Now your correspondents take 


equal pride in offering a new book en- 
titled Straight and Crooked Thinking by 
Dr. Rosert H. THoutess, of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 


Here is a work which literally 
takes the barbed wire out of logic. It is 
written for ali of us who have ever 
muffed an argument, tripped up our- 
selves instead of our opponent, commit- 
ted logical fallacies, succumbed to vague- 
ness, trotted out. prejudices instead of 
ideas, crawled along mental ruts or 
fallen into tabloid thinking. 


BAA Dr. THOULESS concludes his 


wise and witty work with ap ingenious 
chapter in which he lists” thirty-four 
tricks and pitfalls whereby men are mis- 
led in controversy. Then he proceeds to 
illustrate them by setting down and 
critically annotating a lifelike imagin- 
ary conversation involving a business- 
man, a professor, and a clergyman. This 
trialogue alone is worth the price of the 
book—a price, by the way, which will 
be revealed to any inquiring reader by 
your own book-seller or by , 
EssANnDESs. 











HANDEL 


RICHARDSON’S 
psychological story 
of a young girl... 


For readers of Ultima Thule 
and Maurice Guest, here is a 
surprise. Henry Handel 
Richardson has written a 
swiftly moving, dramatic 
comedy of a young girl and 
her coming of age. It is 
called THE GETTING OF 
WISDOM. The psychologi- 
cal penetration of Maurice 
Guest is here; the tragedy, 
however, is replaced by 
satire. 


For those who have not yet 
become readers of Henry 
Handel Richardson, THE 
GETTING OF WISDOM is 
a good book to begin on. It 
is the shortest of Miss Rich- 
ardson’s novels (288 pages) 
and her own favorite among 
ail she has written. 


H. G. Wells has said, "I've 

been reading THEGETTING 

OF WISDOM with enormous 
admiration. 
Your ragof agirl 
isa mostadorable 
little beast, and 
the way it is done 
is wonderful.” 


ia THE 


GETTING OF 
WISDOM 


2.50 at all bookstores 
NORTON 


ole -enan ¢ 


TO BOOKSELLERS: | 


Every bookseller knows the importance 
of having his customers stop in at his shop 
frequently. Why not provide a reason for 
a weekly visit by offering copies of The 
Saturday Review of Literature for sale? 

You will make a profit on every copy 
sold, your customers will have authorita- 
tive reviews of the books displayed on your 
eounters, and they will be kept in the buy- 
ing mood because they will know about the 
interesting new publications being issued. 

For information concerning bulk rates 
and shipment, please write to: 

Bookstore Department 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 








70 Sth Avenue, New York 














PHENIX NEST 


E still find ourself lamenting 

the new format of Scribner’s 

Magazine. Even granted mo- 

tives of economy, who could 
have foreseen that this essentially digni- 
fied periodical could possibly turn into 
anything so cheap and sensational look- 
ing? Yet we open the February number 
to a short novel by Edith Wharton. There 
is a good article on American Art by 
Thomas Craven. Perhaps the contribu- 
tion most nearly approaching true liter- 
ature is one of a brace of sonnets by Mar- 
jorie Allen Seiffert. Her name, of course, 
is not placed on the cover—among such 
eminents as Edward A. Filene and L. M. 
Hughes—because she is merely a poet. 
(Good for filler material, but not really 
the big, big stuff!) Gazing again upon 
that cover and upon the entire unsuitabil- 
ity of the format to the nature of the 
magazine’s contributions, we can but 
wonder what long-drawn-out and heavy 
conferences ever produced such a mon- 
strosity of magazine-making. The ways of 
editors are infinitely rich and strange... . 

Compare, for instance, the whole ar- 
rangement of the Forum, after which 
Scribner’s now appears frantically to be 
running. It is actually as different as day 
from night and entirely effective. Well, 
anyway, Scribner’s first printed Heming- 
way in any bulk! ... 

We sat up late the other night finishing 
Aldous Huzley’s “Brave New World,” 
which we found most amusingly horrify- 
ing. We discussed it sometime later at tea 
with those who didn’t seem to get the drift 
of his Swiftian satire. It is not a profound 
book, but it juggles what certain aspects 
of Soviet Russia portend, and takes off 
rather neatly certain aspects of the later 
H. G: Wells. It brings up the question 
again of human happiness. Ex cathedra, 
we ourself should say that human happi- 
ness is not the be-all and end-all of exis- 
tence. Hang on to what you’ve got, but 
don’t expect to get much of it, as your 
imagination may sometimes paint it! It 
wouldn’t be good for you anyway. Living 
entirely for happiness makes one spirit- 
ually ill. No one sees more shrewdly than 
Huxley that what Don Marquis has called 
“The Almost-Perfect State” might easily 
result in a lot of animalistic robots under 
a sickening paternalism. It is fortunate, 
we feel, that such a system, even if event- 
ually possible, must necessarily be a long, 
long time in approaching. Meanwhile we 
ourself regard many of the checks and 
hindrances of modern existence as rather 
salutary —if anyone could only evolve 


an economic system that would really 


work! ... 

Carolyn Wells’s collection of “The Best 
American Mystery Stories of the Year— 
Volume Two (1932),” published by the 
John Day Company, contains one partic- 
ular tale, “The Body of the Crime,” by 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, which proves once 
more that Mr. Steele is one of our few 
first-flight short-story writers. We found 
it absorbing. .. . 

We are glad to see that Alfred A. Knopf 
is bringing out in book form Joel Sayre’s 
“Rackety Rax,” a story which appeared 
in The American Mercury and which is 
the most uproarious satire on modern 
racketeering that we have read. This same 
Joel Sayre is a considerable portent in 
modern American letters. .. . 

One of the recent good things captured 
by Charles Hanson Towne for the New 
York American’s book page was an article 
on Vachel Lindsay by G. K. Chesterton, 
a really fine tribute and an understand- 
TIES ie: 5 

The Roman Press of 27 Park Place, this 
city, publish “The Cocktail Wheel,” of 
which we possess a copy, and which we 
have found to be a delightful if sometimes 
erring guide. But one day lately a pleas- 
ant old gentleman with a significantly red 
nose entered a downtown Doubleday, 
Doran bookshop and asked “How much 
for the wheel in the window?” This 
strange request refered to a gigantic pho- 
tostat display of “The Cocktail Wheel.” 
Evidently this Great Gatsby was brewing 
a party, and a large party at that! ... 

The New Republic announces a Writing 
Contest open only to college students, 
with prizes of $50 each awarded for the 
best Editorial (1,000 words), Article 
(2,000 words maximum), Short Sketch 
(1,000 words), and Book Review (of any 
book published since January 1, 1932; 





1,000 words) suitable for publication in 
The New Republic. The contest closes 
April 1, 1932. Any undergraduate in an 
American college or university is eligible 
to compete. The winning manuscripts will 
be published in The New Republic, and 
the editors reserve the right to buy at the 
regular space rate any non-prize-winning 
contribution. Contestants may submit 
manuscripts in more than one of the clas- 
sifications. The judges will be the Editors 
of The New Republic. Manuscripts should 
be addressed: Contest Editor, The New 
Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York, 
|}. ae 

The death of Lytton Strachey at the 
age of fifty comes to us as a shock. His 
fame is secure as a genuinely great biog- 
rapher. We need those other works he 
might have given to the world. He is one 
of the few literary men of his time con- 
cerning the merit of whose work there 
is no difference of opinion. He started, in 
fact, a whole new school of biography. . . . 

Frances Frost contributes to this de- 
partment the following poem which we 
are extremely glad to print: 


PARK AVENUE CAT 
This was a thing the saints never knew: 
By the Church of Saint Bartholomew, 
Lean and lanky, there he sat— 
A dusky, gold-eyed gentleman cat. 
Proud, aloof, and pondering evil, 
Consort of witches and the devil, 
On Saturday at half-past two, 
He sat and stared at Park Avenue. 


Cat of a pent-house, son of the city, 

He was rich in scorn and poor in pity. 

He had paraded up and down 

This peacock street of a soaring town, 

All day he had listened while doormen 
muttered 

Tales of brokers egged-and-buttered, 

All day he had heard how the glittering 
ladies 

Raised publicly their private hades. 


Doormen’s legs are splendid and braided: 

He rubbed them well as he paraded. 

Scanning the motors where pretty crea- 
tures 

Embarked with furs and lifted features, 

He applauded his own unerring taste 

For feminine cats with slender waists, 

For cats with small, swift feet that flew 

At midnight down Park Avenue. 


Now his whiskers twitched, his eyes were 
bright 

With the memories of Friday night; 

But the end of the week yields a better 
day 

For sin, when there’s only the devil to 
pay. 

Near R.K.A.’s unhallowed steeple, 

From Bartholomew’s steps, he watched 
the people. 

Toward the Waldorf cliffs he suddenly 
turned, 

And his black tail lashed and his gold eyes 
burned. 


In the fenced-in yard at the right of the 
church, 

Somebody left a tree in the lurch, 

And it grows there, slanted and scrawny 
and small, 

Crouched ’neath the Waldorf mountain- 
wall. 

And the gentleman cat, his fur awry, 

Went up like a shot and yowled at the sky, 

And shook the tree and grinned with 
mirth 

And sniffed at the folk on the common 
earth. 


Decorous and meek and mild, 

Innocent as a month-old child, 

Freed of his humor’s violent taint, 
Angelic as a new-made-saint, 

The gentlemen cat, his black fur flat, 
On the steps of Saint Bartholomew’s sat, 
And pious and prim, if a little rude, 
Stared at the passing multitude. 


The afternoon wore on toward three, 
And still he sat there delicately, 
His whiskers calm on his rakish face, 
In keeping with the hour and place. 
His tail was wound round his lanky feet, 
His golden eyes were great and sweet 
As he gazed toward the spot where the 
sky begins, 
Thought of Saturday night and his com- 
ing sins. 
THE PHENICIAN. 














M-E-R-M-A-I-D 


(An Advertisement 
Appropriately 
Long and Slender) 


OME ingenious or idle 
S person, toying with log- 
arithms on a New York 

telephone, discovered that 
by dialling the word Mer- 
maid you get the Time-Girl, 
mysterious goddess of our 
perishable hodiernity. 

Vaguely brooding upon 
the notion of green onyx 
caverns, white  rondures, 
undulated fins and_ the 
combing of wet caramel- 
colored hair, he heard the 
clear chirp of Time’s faith- 
ful daughter. “When you 
hear the next signal,” she 
said (gravely affable) “it 
will be three-fifty. . . .” 

He dared not wait for the 
Signal—what might it be, 
the Trump of Doom? And 
perhaps at Doomsday the 
winning contract will be No 
Trumps. Vulnerable, vul- 
nerable, he said to himself, 
like the monks of Ely Cul- 
bertson. 


“But what divine anal- 
ogy and priceless coinci- 
dence!” cried Poor Old 
Quercus, the symmetrician. 
Our Fiscal Mermaids, all 
3, of them, are always On 
Time. They are Up to the 
Unforgiving Minute. Dial 
3’, Fiscal Mermaids on the 
collection platter of the B. 
O. (Business Office) and 
the SarurpDAY REvIEW OF 
LITERATURE will come _ to 
you for 52 weeks, bearing 
the most impartial comment 
on books of all kinds—and 
even that peculiar and in- 
comprehensible serial now 
running in the Bowling 
Green which can apparently 
be begun or ended any- 
where without loss to any- 
OO «0 « 

In all the graphics about 
the Publishing Industry and. 
B.V.D. (Books Very De- 
pressed) we observe noth- 
ing said of literature as 
man’s noblest passion, the 
immortality of the race. 
We have often wondered 
whether Mr. Cheney of 
the Industrial Survey ever 
climbs our humble gazebo. 
But Saturday Review sub- 
scribers understand without 
reminder that books are 
something more and deeper 
than an erring industry. 

You’ve not forgotten what we 
mean by Fiscal Mermaids? They’re 
green and crisp, and tender (legal 
tender). It is just our gammoning 
way of suggesting that for you or 
for any thoughtful friend a Sub- 
scription will bring perhaps more 
nourishing heterodynes than any 
other $3.50 in the Gold Standard. 
The Saturday Review is better now 
than ever before. It does not bind 
or chafe. It is what the Well- 
Dressed Mind Will Wear. Old 
Quercus enjoys writing business 
badinage so much that he grievous- 
ly muddles his metaphors. But he 
never forgets to leave plenty of 
space for coupons, just in case. . 


Now for a semi-psychic bid: 


j THE SaturDAY REvIEw, 


(FOR YOUR INITIALS) 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Herewith my sealed bid of $3.50. 
Send the Review for one year to: 
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